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Preface 

THIS volume begins with the firm estab- 
lishing of the colonies, and their main 
communities. Then it tells the story of 
how the various nations of the Old World came 
into conflict in the American continent, and how 
after the contest narrowed down to a struggle be- 
tween the French and the English, the English 
succeeded in securing the leadership and the 
possession of the more important colonies along 
the Atlantic coast. 

The book treats next the effect of English rule 
upon the American colonists, the questions aris- 
ing between King and the people in America, 
and shows how at length the matter of taxation 
presented a difference that could not be peaceably 
settled. 

The War of the Revolution is told as it affected 
the state of the country, and changed the lives of 
the people. The battles that were turning-points 
in the fortunes of the colonists are described so 
as to show their importance, and to give a pic- 
ture of the ways in which they were lost and won. 
ix 
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With the coming of peace, the state of the 
country is described, and the results of the long 
contest are shown. 

The volume ends with a nation beginning to 
guide its own fortunes. 
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When America Won Liberty 

CHAPTER I 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH DISPUTES 
IN AMERICA 

IT was just about the end of the seventeenth 
century that America ceased to be an un- 
known and strange land, becoming, instead, 
a vast continent whose extent was not yet com- 
prehended further than to be considered by the 
nations of the Old World a great domain well 
worth the winning. 

Upon the eastern edge of this continent was 
situated a large number of communities having 
little intercourse with one another or with lands 
beyond the sea. Except for the strip of coast- 
land, and for certain settlements along the courses 
of rivers, the wilderness remained practically un- 
broken ; and the line separating civilization from 
the barbarous interior was clearly marked by the 
mountains that ran parallel to the coast. Al- 
though now and then a hardy frontiersman pene- 
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trated a few miles into the wilderness, or some 
pioneer family settled upon the extreme edge of 
civilization, there were no regular trade-routes 
between the interior and the settlements along 
the coast. 

Speaking broadly, there were three chief na- 
tionalities in possession. To the northward the 
French were in possession of Canada, and, by 
reason of their friendship with many of the In- 
dian tribes, were well acquainted with the land 
along the banks of the rivers extending not only 
westward, but southward. Next in order came 
the English settlements, beginning with New 
England and the recently acquired New Amster- 
dam, and extending as far south as Virginia and 
Maryland, where the next nationality, the Span- 
iards, is met with along the coasts of Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the first volume of this series we have traced 
the story of these people, from the beginning to 
a time when colonial life had become well known 
to two generations since the first Englishman had 
landed on the shores. We have seen how the 
way of living had made these newer generations 
different from their forefathers, creating in them 
the ability to win their living from the soil and 
the sea, and teaching them that in the New 
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World they were beginning for themselves and 
their children a different life — a life in which they 
were free from the influences that kept them 
down. In America they had learned that each 
man's future depended upon himself, and they 
had also learned how to help one another not 
only against the dangers and hardships of life in 
their new surroundings, but also against the at- 
tempts of the ruling powers of the Old World to 
keep them in the same dependence that had been 
their lot at home. 

In learning thus to combine, they had found 
out that getting together and acting in large 
bodies made it necessary that they should give 
up something of their independence, so that these 
large bodies of men might act toward purposes 
approved by the majority. This was not an easy 
lesson. The training of the colonists ever since 
they had come across the sea tended to make 
them impatient of control, and created in them 
the habit of acting each for himself. So long as 
the life of each family had little to do with the 
lives of its neighbors, the household might be a 
law unto itself; but as soon as the colonies began 
to act together, some central authority, some one 
to give orders, must be created for a longer or a 
shorter time, and to this authority all must yield 
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somewhat in order to accomplish their purposes. 
For their smaller enterprises, such as expeditions 
against Indian tribes, it was enough to appoint a 
military leader. The idea of there being a cap- 
tain in time of warfare is familiar to all men ; and 
no difficulties arose in recognizing that there 
could be no working together without such com- 
mand being given to a trusted leader. 

When, however, it was necessary to make laws, 
and to adopt agreements that, even in times of 
peace, should be binding upon the different col- 
onies, difficulties arose. It was not easy for the 
colonists at first to see that there was a great dif- 
ference between obeying orders or keeping laws 
devised by men who claimed the right to rule by 
their own authority, and yielding obedience to 
the same laws and orders when issued by men 
the colonists themselves had appointed to carry 
out objects of which they themselves approved. 

Consequently these early days of establishing 
civilization saw many controversies, many quar- 
rels, disputes, and only gradually brought about 
a state of things wherein law-abiding commu- 
nities took the place of settlements governed 
only by force or by religious sentiment. When 
the colonists had thus become united in larger 
units, these communities came together most 
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easily upon the basis of nationality ; that is, men 
of the same race kept together, acted together, 
and consulted each other's interests most readily. 
The three main bodies thus created were the 
French, the English, and the Spanish, grouped, 
as has been said, in that order from north to 
south. 

But in the new land to which men and women 
were constantly coming from across the sea, in 
which many children were born, and where the 
abundance of food made it easy to bring up large 
families and to find a living for them, the growth 
of population was rapid ; and these three com- 
munities began to press one upon another. As 
both the English and French extended their set- 
tlements toward the interior, the French follow- 
ing the rivers westward and southward, the Eng- 
lish gradually making their way up the slopes 
of the mountains and through the mountain 
passes, they came into conflict. Nor were these 
the only, though they were the chief, nationalities 
that were seeking a foothold in America. The 
Swedes and the Dutch- had their communities, 
and had not yet given up hope of securing a fair 
share of the new domain. The Spanish, though 
they did not care to go far northward, were 
firmly established in Florida and in the extreme 
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southwest. It was plainly seen by the statesmen 
of the time that in the end there must be a 
struggle lor the possession of the new land. 

A colony far from the home country is like a 
younger and weaker child in a family. In case 
of quarrels the temptation to attack the weaker 
one is very great. It was also well understood 
by this time that America, though it had not 
proved to be the land of gold, jewels, and spices 
dreamed of by the earliest explorers, possessed 
soils and climates that made it enormously valu- 
able to whatever nation should succeed in plant- 
ing and maintaining flourishing colonies. Ac- 
cording to their character, the three greater na- 
tions had found in America that for which they 
most cared. The Spaniards had found the land 
of romance, of mineral wealth, of Indians easily 
conquered, of heathens not difficult to convert 
when the sword was the argument used. The 
French had found adventure, great wealth in the 
fur-trade, and that opportunity for fame and for- 
tune that has always appealed so strongly to the 
Gallic love of applause. The English had found, 
in a word, a place where they might establish 
homes, where a living was easy to obtain, and 
where many harbors kept them in close contact 
with seafaring and in touch with their fatherland. 
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In one form or another, the title to the vast 
tracts of land claimed by the three nationalities 
was based upon the voyages of early discoverers. 
The French, for example, asserted their claim 
not only to the northern part of the continent, 
but also to the great central region drained by 
the rivers flowing to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
also by those rivers which were easily reached 
from the Great Lakes, and led to the Mississippi 
and thence southward to th,e Gulf of Mexico. 

Their early explorers had been Cartier and 
Champ lain. Cartier, during his three voyages 
between 1534 and 1541, had discovered the St. 
Lawrence River. Ciiamplain went first to Canada 
in 1603 and between that time and 1629 he made 
other voyages and founded Quebec. His career 
was interrupted by captivity in England, but he 
returned to Canada in 1633. 

It was in 1609 that an occurrence took place, 
trifling in itself, but destined to have results of 
world-wide importance. In this year it was de- 
cided by the French that the country should be 
fully explored, and the task was given to Cham- 
plain. There was no armed force available, and 
the only way of making the desired trip was 
through forming friendly relations with the 
neighboring Indian tribes. 
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As the purpose of the French was to secure 
the routes along which the fur-trade might be 
carried on, it was most important for them to 
make friends with all those tribes that lived along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence River. When Car- 
tier had visited this region there were still many 
of the Iroquois Indians there; but since his time 
these had been driven away by the more numer- 
ous and less civilized Algonquin tribes, and these 
were now in possession of the regions through 
which Champlain must make his way. 

With these Algonquins were a few of the 
Iroquois who had turned against their own people 
and who were not included in the alliance founded 
a hundred and fifty years before by Hiawatha, the 
alliance known as " The Five Nations." Between 
the Algonquins and the Five Nations there was 
constant warfare ; and when the savages in the 
North first learned of the power of the French- 
men's firearms they were eager to gain the French 
as allies against their enemies — The Five Na- 
tions. 

In order to gain their friendship for his own 
ends, Champlain joined them in an expedition 
that went southward from Quebec to Ticonder- 
oga. Here Lake Champlain is divided from 
Lake George by only a narrow strip of land ; and 
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here the Iroquois, or Five Nations, warriors were 
found. The Frenchman, Champlain, and two 
companions joined in the battle, put the Iroquois 
to flight with a few shots, killing three and 
wounding another. The Iroquois fled in panic, 
and the attacking party captured and tortured a 
number of them. Though the loss of the Iro- 
quois did not exceed a dozen, it was never for- 
gotten ; and this battle was the beginning of end- 
less hostility against the French. 

John Fiske says, in his " New France and New 
England " : "A few shots of an arquebus on 
that July morning had secured for Frenchmen 
the most dangerous enemy, and for Dutchmen 
and Englishmen the most helpful friend that the 
mysterious American wilderness could afford." 

To tell the story of the formation of that great 
league of the Iroquois is hardly necessary, it be- 
ing enough to say that since somewhere about 
1450, owing to the genius of the great chief 
Hiawatha, an offensive and defensive league had 
been formed that secured peace among certain 
tribes of the Iroquois and made them allies 
against their northern foes, the Algonquins — 
with whom, by the action of Champlain, the 
Canadian French had united their fortunes in the 
New World. These Iroquois were the most 
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advanced of the American Indians in the eastern 
part of the continent They lived in plenty, 
raising corn and many vegetables, were brave 
and stalwart men, and understood the strength 
that lay in union. 

Following these early voyagers was La Salle, 
who, coming to Canada while a young man of 
twenty-three and hearing from the Indians stories 
of a " great inland sea/ 1 attempted to reach it by 
descending the Mississippi River. In 1681, in 
the month of October, the expedition began by 
a canoe voyage to the river " Chicagou." Here, 
by dragging canoes overland, the expedition 
reached the Illinois and found the rivers frozen. 
The men built sledges and dragged tfie canoes 
and baggage nearly a hundred miles on the 
frozen rivers before finding open water. But 
once they were able to launch their canoes, they 
soon reached the Mississippi. 

An account written by the Sieur de Tonty de- 
scribes a meeting with the Indians, who treated 
them kindly and. entertained them in their vil- 
lages. He says of the savages : " They have 
their cabins made of the bark of cedar ; they have 
no other worship than the adoration of all sorts of 
animals. Their country is very beautiful, having 
abundance of peach, plum, and apple-trees." 
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La Salle's men did their best to keep on good 
terms with the Indians, and arrived at the sea on 
the seventh of April, 1682. They reported " the 
banks of the river almost uninhabitable on ac- 
count of the spring floods. The woods are those 
of a boggy district ; the country one of canes and 
briers and trees torn up by the roots ; but a 
league or two from the river, the most beautiful 
country in the world, — prairies, woods of mul- 
berry-trees, vines and fruits." 

The result of La Salle's expedition was to in- 
terest the French in this fertile region and its de- 
lightful climate, and two years later an expedition 
was fitted out for the purpose of making a settle- 
ment on the Gulf. 

La Salle had made a great number of journeys 
in America, having explored the lakes and built 
forts in a number of well-selected locations. Con- 
sequently the French King gladly entrusted him 
with four ships, in the hopes that La Salle could 
establish a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi 
which would be a stronghold against the power 
of the Spanish, with whom the French were then 
at war. 

The commander of these vessels did not get 
along well with La Salle, and after the expedition 
had by mistake landed far to the westward of 
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the mouths of the Mississippi (having mistaken 
Matagorda Bay, in Texas, for the Mississippi 
delta), the ships sailed away, leaving La Salle and 
his companions to seek the Mississippi by land. 
At last, La Salle divided his party, leaving half 
of them to keep the fort, while the rest started to 
find the Mississippi, and to return to Canada. 

La Salle was killed by some of the members 
of his own party, of whom only a few reached 
their own countrymen in the North. A relief 
party was sent to Texas, arriving too late, since 
the Spaniards had slain the few Frenchmen and 
destroyed the fort. 

But in the course of time, La Salle's voyage 
led to the establishment of French posts all along 
the waterway from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the hope of keeping for France all this vast 
domain. Each of these French posts was not 
only a meeting-place for the French traders and 
the Indians, but it was also a military station and 
usually contained a mission church. 

France, it must.be remembered, was a Roman 
Catholic country; while England, though offi- 
cially a Protestant land, had been so lately di- 
vided into Protestant and Catholic parties, that 
there remained on the part of the Protestants a 
fear and distrust of the Catholics, and a dread lest 
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there might be a return of the persecutions that 
had marked the reign of the Catholic monarchs. 
Thus, besides the national rivalry, there was a 
religious enmity between France and England, 
and also between English and Spanish. 

The Catholicism of France was marked by great 
activity in missionary work, due to the French 
" Jesuit " priests. This religious society, though 
not in popular favor for many years, had, during 
the reign of Louis XIV, acquired great power over 
the King ; indeed his Jesuit confessors are said to 
have guided his policy. These Jesuits, or Mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, were not only most 
powerful in the councils of Europe, but took pride 
in sending missionaries into every known country 
of the globe, glorying especially in those missions 
which, like that to Japan, could then result in 
little but martyrdom. North America was a 
favorite field, though as yet the relations of 
French and Indians had been for the most part 
friendly, as is shown by the fact that during his 
whole voyage down the Mississippi River, La 
Salle and his companions seem only once to have 
been annoyed by even the beginning of an attack. 

According to their belief, the conversion of 
the heathen was not an exceedingly difficult 
matter, since they placed their reliance largely 
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upon the sort of conversion proved by the mere 
acceptance of baptism and the following of a few 
simple rules in regard to church observances. 
To the Indians, deeply impressed by the power 
of the white races, it was not difficult to accept 
the guidance in religious matters of the black- 
robed priests; since the American Indian had 
only broad general ideas in regard to a Creator 
and the future life, and to them Christianity, as 
taught by the Jesuits, contained little with which 
they could not readily agree. 

In reading accounts written by the old Jesuit 
missionaries, we are amazed to see how, again 
and again, every event of their perilous journeys 
is by them thought to be caused by heavenly 
power. Whether it be a narrow escape from 
capture, an unhoped-for supply of food, rejoicing 
over fortitude and bravery in bearing torture, or 
taking a right trail through a puzzling bit of 
forest — credit is given to this or that saint or 
angel, or to God himself, for guidance, discipline, 
or special favor. Though to our minds {he 
language may seem forced, there can be no doubt 
that these devoted men believed themselves to be 
immediately in the presence of heavenly beings 
who guided, directed, and watched over them at 
every instant. 
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The Jesuits' opinion of the Indian tribes, based 
upon the most intimate knowledge of years, is 
perhaps best expressed in a single sentence from 
the writings of one of them. Speaking of the 
hostile tribes, he says: "They approach like 
foxes, attack like lions, and disappear like birds/' 

John Fiske says : " The Jesuits aimed at 
nothing short of the conversion of the world, and 
displayed in the work such energy, such ability, 
such an unalloyed devotion, as the world has never 
seen surpassed." 

Certain pious women in France raised large 
sums of money for the purpose of sending Jesuit 
missionaries to " New France," or Canada. Al- 
though many of them met with disaster, and 
some were driven away by the English, yet there 
were many mission stations firmly established 
and many explorations were made by these 
devoted men. Owing to their influence, the 
early settlements in Canada were peopled almost 
entirely by Catholics and Frenchmen, the Hugue- 
nots or Protestant French being excluded. 

The effect of this make-up of the French 
colonies was to prevent any union between them 
and their Protestant neighbors to the southward ; 
and the two sets of colonists remained hostile 
forces, jealously guarding the lines of rivers and 
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mountains that separated them. From time to 
time certain of these colonies changed hands as 
the result of military expeditions ; but the general 
situation could not be changed so long as the 
two peoples were different in nationality, in 
religion, and, generally, in their way of life. 

The Indians, too, had taken sides. The Al- 
gonquins were against their old enemies the Five 
Nations ; and these, through Champlain's attack, 
had been thrown into an alliance with the English. 
The lands of the Iroquois, lying between Canada 
and New England and along the southern shores 
of the Great Lakes, acted as a defensive territory 
for the English, and prevented the approach of the 
French from that side. The friendship between 
the French and the Algonquins enabled French 
explorers to go safely over a vast amount of 
territory forbidden to the English, but it also 
tempted the French to cover a region too ex- 
tended by far. 

On the other hand, the effect upon the English 
colonists of being confined to a limited part of 
the coast was most beneficial. The settlers were 
forced to remain near together until they had 
built up large and strong communities, self-sup- 
porting, and able to defend themselves. The 
French were spread over a great part of the north 
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and central portions of the continent, and had es- 
tablished small posts distant from one another and 
still easily open to attack at a later day, when the 
English colonies had grown in strength. The 
only exception to the sparseness of settlements in 
French territory was found in their fortified cities 
and towns or great depots of supplies, near the 
coast. Even after the New England colonies 
were twenty times as populous as Canada, they 
reached no further westward than the Connecti- 
cut river ; while the French had gone inland a 
thousand miles from the Atlantic. 

As regards their relation with the Indians, the 
French were largely dependent upon the red man's 
friendship, since it was necessary for them to 
keep open their long routes in order that the fur- 
trade might be kept up. The English could not 
be said to depend in any way upon the friend- 
ship of Indian tribes except in the case of the 
Iroquois ; and even with these the enmity of the 
French was alone sufficient to serve the purpose 
iof the English colonies, in making the Iroquois 
nations a protection against the northern enemies. 

Still another result may be traced to the pe- 
culiar relation between the Indians and the 
French. Although the authorities at home 
would have been glad to see their French settlers 
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remain near the coast to people the larger colo- 
nies, the temptation was to wander away into 
the forests and there to lead the life of free 
hunters, trappers and fishermen. These men 
found that for their callings the Indian life was 
best suited ; and it usually happened that they 
married squaws, and instead of civilizing the In- 
dians, became like their red neighbors. 

By the time of La Salle's journeys, the French 
and Indians of the North had entered upon a 
grand alliance whereby the whole central conti- 
nent became subject to the King of the French. 
This vast territory to which the French laid claim, 
even if it was no more than the portion of the 
continent drained by the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence, and the streams that ran into them, 
covered in extent more than six times the area of 
the territory that might fairly be said to belong 
to the English. Undoubtedly the main reason 
why France wished to hold this land lay in the 
profits derived from the fur-trade ; but they also 
looked forward, just as the wiser statesmen of 
England did, to a time when colonies in the New 
World should become rich, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent. 

Except for the larger seaport towns in Canada, 
the French occupied their American territory— 
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New France, as they called it — mainly by means 
of strongholds (log fortresses) garrisoned by a 
few frontiersmen, and visited now and then by 
traders to exchange blankets, powder, traps, 
hatchets, and other such wares, for the skins of 
wild animals. Other things that the traders 
found to be eagerly taken by the Indians were 
woven cloth in bright colors, chiefly red, white, 
and blue ; knives, scissors, needles, and steels with 
which to strike fire; copper and brass kettles, 
earrings, looking-glasses, burning-glasses, or lit- 
tle lenses with which the Indians lighted their 
pipes ; tobacco, brass and steel wire, and, worst 
of all, brandy. 

When Indians were being converted, at least 
in name, to Catholicism, and thus in a way ranged 
on the side of the French ; were coming into the 
possession of firearms, and were being corrupted 
by drink, it is not strange that the English were 
eager in every way to oppose the extension of 
French influence among the tribes. The French 
outposts, however, unlike the English settlements, 
could be maintained far from civilization. They 
were not like outlying farms which tempted the 
Indians to carry off the cattle and products ; nor 
did they find it necessary to draw supplies from 
tpwns, or to find a market in larger communities. 
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The business of the French forts could be carried 
on by a few journeys during the year ; merchan- 
dise for trading could be sent in canoes, guarded 
by strong parties ; and the furs, for which the 
merchandise was exchanged, could be safely taken 
to the coast settlements by the same parties. 

There were few or no women and children at 
these French settlements in the interior. This 
was both a strength and a weakness. Such out- 
posts could easily maintain themselves, but they 
would seldom grow into important settlements. 
The Knglish, on the contrary, though they made 
their way slowly into the interior, when once they 
had established themselves at a chosen point, 
made their first settlement the beginning of a 
town. They brought their wives and children, 
established a village, tilled the soil, raised their 
animals, and before many years became strong 
enough to hold their own. 

Thus it came about that the early English 
colonies formed a closely-settled strip along the 
seacoast, self-sufficient and self-protecting. The 
French settlements, on the other hand, were 
spread over thousands of miles from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, being dotted along here and 
there upon the great rivers and their tributaries. 
But each little fort meant no more than a sort of 
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backwoods business-house; — a fortress around 
which seldom were gathered more than the huts 
of a few friendly Indians and a very few French 
folk, all dependent for safety and for the means 
of living upon trade with the Indians and friend- 
ship with them. 

Much the same situation marked the Spanish 
settlements in the South. They, too, were de- 
pendent upon military support, and drew their 
supplies rather from the natives than from their 
own work upon the soil. 

Underneath their claims of territory, the Eng- 
lish and French had two entirely different notions 
of right. The French asserted that the discovery 
of a river up which they might sail in their boats, 
gave them the right not only to the river, but to all 
the land that was drained by it and its tributaries. 
The English had no hesitation in claiming the 
whole continent on the ground of its discovery 
by the Cabots. It will be seen that from these 
two notions either party would have no difficulty 
in setting up a claim to practically the whole of 
America. The result was that there was no 
hesitation on either side in entering upon new 
territories and trying to hold them for their own 
race. 

So far as the Indians were concerned, they 
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were less interfered with by the French settle- 
ments. The Indians' idea of owning land was 
really no more than a belief in the right of a com- 
munity to occupy it for a season. They had no 
objection to the French forts, which left them 
free to lead their own lives in the forests and 
plains and on the rivers. The presence of the 
French did not drive away the wild animals; but, 
on the contrary, gave the Indians a good market 
for furs, and brought to them things which made 
their lives more comfortable. The English settle- 
ments, wherever established, meant not only the 
driving out of the Indians from a given part of 
the land, but the destruction of the forests, the 
killing or driving away of the wild animals, and 
the exclusion of the Indians forever. 

We have already spoken of the want of prej- 
udice against the Indians held by the early 
French settlers. Marriage with Indian women 
was much more common among the French 
than among the English, and of course when 
children were born of these mixed marriages 
they became virtually Frenchmen in feeling and 
cast in their lot with their fathers' nation. Con- 
sequently the Indian half-breeds were a strong 
bond of union between the French and the natives. 

Although marriages with Indian women did 
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* . .* 

take place among the English, not only were they 

much rarer, but the Englishman who married an 

Indian was compelled to cast in his lot with the 

wife's people, since the Indian wife would not be 

received in the English settlements on terms of 

equality with the white women/ Had it not been 

that the Indian tribes were sharply divided 

among themselves, the English would have found 

few friends among the tribes ; but, owing to the 

hostility between the Indians of New England 

and the tribes of the more northern parts of the 

country, hatred of the tribes in alliance with the 

French caused some of the more southern tribes 

to take the part of the English settlers. 

All these considerations will serve to explain 
the various alliances between the whites and 
Indians that sharply divided the English and the 
French into opposed forces, each made up of the 
two races. 

While we do not need to make ourselves so 
thoroughly acquainted with the lives of the French 
settlers in Canada as with those of their English 
neighbors to the southward, yet we should know 
enough of them to understand the differences 
between the two peoples. To do this it will be 
necessary, of course, to speak of them only very 
generally. 
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The historians usually divide the Canadian 
people into three general classes, including under 
the first of these those who really ruled the colony 
as representing the two most powerful influences 
in France : the Government — that is to say, the 
King, for Louis XIV was an absolute ruler— and 
the Church, which, unlike that of England, had 
become after the expulsion of the French Protes- 
tants a strongly united body of Catholics, filled 
with zeal for the propagation of their beliefs, and 
hoping especially to make numerous converts in 
America. 

In Canada the government was represented 
mainly by two great officials, one called the 
Governor, who was, in a way, the military ruler, 
having in charge the troops, warfare, treaties 
with other peoples, and all relations with the 
Indians. The other official known as the In- 
tendnnt, had to do more especially with the busi- 
ness side of the administration and the regulation 
of the civil life. Both of these officers made re- 
ports to the courts at home, and, naturally, each 
kept a jealous eye upon the other. Thus they 
were often rivals who did not work together 
well for the benefit of the people, but, rather, 
tried to increase each his own influence, power, 
and revenues. These men were surrounded by 
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their little courts of noblemen, adventurers, and 
merchants, who were there to take advantage 
of the fisheries and the fur-trade. 

The people themselves were made up of those 
who were called habitants, what we should know 
as " settlers." These had often come there by 
invitation because of arrangements made with 
merchants, that in return for the right to trade 
they should bring over a certain number of 
families to help in settling the country. To them 
land was allotted very generously, since there was 
plenty of it in the settlements started among the 
northeastern islands, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and the peninsula, New Brunswick, or along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. This wide northern 
river played a great part in the lives of the people, 
since it was almost the only means of getting 
from one settlement to another. Consequently 
it was usual in allotting lands for settlement to 
include a portion of the river front, while the rest 
of the land ran back from this narrow front so as 
to make a large narrow plot. The effect of this 
method of granting lands is still visible in some 
Canadian towns, the result of it being to bring 
the settlers' houses close together, though each 
had attached to it many acres of ground running 
back in a long strip from the river. 
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Upon the farms thus set apart the work was 
carried on by each family so as to provide for 
their own living and to pay the small rental that 
was demanded of them. Although the land was 
not especially good, it was very plenty, and the 
Canadian farmers found little difficulty in rais- 
ing enough for their own use, especially when 
their living was eked out by the profits of 
timbering and the results of hunting and fishing. 
These settlers, however, differed from the English 
in lacking the spirit of independence which made 
the English so impatient of control. The French 
habitants were devout in their religion, loyal to 
their country, and, for the most part, bore pa- 
tiently the rule of those sent to govern them. 

The courcurs dvs dots we have already men- 
tioned. They were rather individual adventurers 
than true settlers. A lone, or in very small parties, 
they made their way through the woods, or upon 
the rivers in canoes, to the trading-posts, carry- 
ing upon their backs a few provisions such as 
bacon, flour, and the pemmican, which, they had 
learned from the Indians, was a most portable 
and sustaining food. Pemmican was made by 
pounding up deer-meat and corn with sufficient 
fat to hold it together. It kept perfectly, was 
very portable, and had in it all that was needed 
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to make a complete food. Armed with flint- 
lock gun, a knife and axe, and carrying a num. 
ber of steel traps or goods for trade with the In- 
dians, these men made their trading trips far into 
the interior and returned laden with furs acquired 
to sell or barter in the French settlements. 

The missionaries may be classed both with the 
governing officials and also with these woods- 
men ; for, like the one, they played a great part 
in the regulation of affairs, and, like the other, 
made long journeys into the new country round 
about For the most part, these missionaries, to 
whatever organization they belonged, were sincere 
men, well educated, devoted to their work, brave, 
enterprising, and a blessing to the communities 
in which they lived. Their influence was almost 
wholly for good, although to change the nature 
of the Indians and to remake them into peaceable 
farming communities was an impossible task. 

One most excellent work to which they devoted 
themselves was fighting the sale of brandy to the 
savages. In this they were not completely suc- 
cessful at any time, for the French authorities 
argued that the Indians were sure to get liquor 
and that the question was only whether the red 
men should be provided with rum by the New 
Englanders or with brandy by the French. 
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In order to be safe among the Indian tribes, 
the French authorities soon found that it was not 
enough to cultivate friendship with them. So 
long as the Indians feared the white men because 
of their weapons, this policy might serve; but 
after the Indians by trade had succeeded in get- 
ting hold of firearms and ammunition, the case 
was completely changed, and it was soon found 
that in order to protect themselves the French 
must punish those Indians who were not peace- 
able. Like the New England settlers, the Cana- 
dians organized military expeditions against the 
Indians, destroying their palisaded towns in or- 
der to teach them that unless they treated the 
settlers well they would not be safe even in these 
remote strongholds. 

On both sides of the boundary between French 
and English the course of events was much the 
same. There grew up an alliance between whites 
and Indians on each side against whites and 
Indians on the other. And, acting with savages, 
necessarily both French and English came to 
adopt not only their methods of fighting, but also 
were led to sanction the massacres that alone 
satisfied the victorious Indian warriors. 

In the long struggle thus begun the object of 
the French was to prevent the spread of the 
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English colonies, in the hope of connecting their 
ports in the northeast with their long line of 
trading-stations along the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, and thence south along the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Into the separate battles of this struggle there is 
no space to enter. Generally speaking, there 
was both a sea and a land war waged under differ- 
ent names according to the sovereign upon the 
throne, and having throughout the single object 
of settling the question of who should rule in 
America. So long as France was free of Old 
World entanglements, and able to send ships and 
troops to help in America, the French held their 
own. But when the naval power of France de- 
clined, owing to the fact that the French King 
was kept busy with European wars, and could 
not send strong fleets to oppose the English, 
England was able to take the lead upon the high 
seas, and thus to prevent the French from send- 
ing a force to support the colonies along the 
coast. 

Consequently English expeditions were able 
again and again to besiege and capture the 
French settlements in the northeast, and to con- 
trol the fortresses that protected the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. This left all the inland stations 
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without hope of aid from abroad, and gradually, 
a* the English colonies grew in strength, they 
were able to capture these one by one and to re- 
place the French garrisons by English soldiers 
who destroyed such outposts as they did not 
think it worth while to keep up. 

During the last few years of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the eighteenth, al- 
though the French in America gained a number 
of victories over the English and were able to 
hold their own against them at all important 
points, yet the fact that their own country abroad 
was losing ground in its wars made these New 
World victories useless, since they were without 
effect except to delay the final victory of the 
English. 

At the very month of the St. Lawrence there 
had been built an enormously strong fortress, 
named after the King, Louisburg. Against this 
the English sent a strong expedition under the 
command of Sir William Pepperell. After a 
siege of six weeks the English force of four 
British war-ships and four thousand New England 
militia, captured the fortress, in 1745. This vic- 
tory created much enthusiasm on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but when peace between France 
and England was made, in 1748, three years later, 
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the English restored the great fortress to the 
French in exchange for Madras, in India, which 
the French had captured from the English. 

This surrender of a prize that had been won 
with so much difficulty caused the greatest dis- 
satisfaction in America, and was one of the causes 
that tended to create hard feeling toward the 
English government during the years before the 
Revolution. 

Not long after this peace a company was 
formed for the purpose of making settlements 
along the Ohio River as far south as where 
Louisville stands. The French resolved to pre- 
vent the advance into what they considered their 
territory, and came across Lake Erie and built 
forts along the Alleghany River in order to de x 
feat the purposes of this Ohio Company. The 
Governor of Virginia, learning of these French 
posts, chose a messenger to carry to them a 
warning to advance no further. The messenger, 
who, with seven companions, was sent on a 
winter journey of a thousand miles through the 
wilderness to carry the Governor's warning, was 
George Washington, then twenty-one years of 
age. The French paid no attention to the warn- 
ing, and a year afterward, sent an expedition to 
prevent the English from building a fort where 
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the Ohio is joined by the Alleghany. Driving 
away the English, the French built a fort of their 
own, calling it " Fort Duquesne." 

When a Virginia regiment arrived, intending 
to garrison the English fort, it was discovered 
that the French were already established in force. 
Of this regiment Washington was Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and after the death of its Colonel he 
took command. A skirmish with the French 
began ; they were heavily reinforced from the fort, 
and Washington was compelled to surrender his 
command. 

The site of Fort Duquesne had long been 
known as the gateway to the West, since the na- 
tion which controlled this town commanded the 
approach to the Mississippi by way of the Ohio 
River. Now had come the plain issue whether 
this pass from East to West was or was not to be 
open to the English. The French had seized it, 
after driving away the English garrison, had de- 
feated the regiment sent to hold it, and either the 
English must yield or they must send a force 
sufficient to take Fort Duquesne. This was the 
purpose of Braddock's expedition, in 1755. 

The fight over Fort Duquesne was only the be- 
ginning of hostilities between France and Eng- 
land, who, in 1756, began what is known as the 
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Seven Years' War, in which England, in alliance 
with Prussia, was fighting France, Spain, and 
Austria. In this long fight, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, Lord Clive, in India, and Wolfe, in 
America, made their reputations. 

As to Braddock's expedition itself, it was car- 
ried on in a way that will be best appreciated by 
reading Thackeray's •' Virginians." The English 
regular officers conducted their campaign in a 
leisurely, formal and careless manner, despising 
the advice of the colonial officers and of such 
men as Franklin, thinking themselves easily able 
to cope with the Indians and their French allies. 
Although Braddock was warned of the danger of 
a massacre, he refused the assistance of native 
scouts, and would hold little consultation with 
the colonial militia officers. 

Braddock's forces consisted of two English 
regiments and of Virginia companies bringing his 
men to a total of fourteen hundred. The French 
had five or six hundred, partly regulars and partly 
Canadians, and eight hundred Indians, some of 
them commanded by the chief, Pontiac. 

Fiske, the historian, denies that Braddock fell 
into an ambuscade, saying that it was simply " the 
meeting of two columns in a narrow woodland 
road." The French and Indian allies at once scat- 
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tered into the woods on both sides of the English 
column, while the English force remained in solid 
formation in the road, too obstinate to take cover. 
The English could see nothing of their foes, and 
themselves presented the best of marks for the 
bullets of the other side. The Virginia troops 
scattered as the French had done, but Braddock 
prevented his own men from imitating their ex- 
ample, beating them back into line with the flat 
of his sword. Both Braddock and Washington 
fought with the utmost bravery, one having four 
and the other two horses killed under him. 
Nearly two-thirds of the English forces were 
killed and wounded, and Braddock was shot 
through the lungs. Washington conducted the 
retreat ably, but even the reserves who had been 
left some miles back were forced by fear of 
the French to withdraw, leaving the frontier un- 
guarded against the victorious Indians. 

In the same year, however, the English in New 
York defeated the French in a bloody battle near 
Lake George, under Sir William Johnson, and 
then built a fort at the foot of the lake, while the 
French strengthened the old fortress of Ticonder- 
oga at the northern end of the lake. 

In the next year the French, under Montcalm, 
took Oswego, thus controlling Lake Ontario, and 
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in the following year the same French general cap- 
tured Fort William Henry, the one which Johnson 
had built at the southern end of Lake George; and 
after the victory was unable to prevent his Indian 
allies from massacring the prisoners. Fort Ticon- 
deroga was attacked by the English the next 
year, but they were defeated by Montcalm. Thus 
from the beginning of Braddock's expedition to the 
summer of 1758, three years later, the war had 
gone in favor of the French, and the English had 
been convinced that only by the greatest exer- 
tions could they force their way westward through 
the French frontier lines. 

Then an army of fifty thousand, half British 
and half American, was raised, for the time had 
come when the pressure to cross the Alleghanies 
and to extend the territory occupied by the Eng- 
lish was irresistible, and the passes must be forced. 

Upon both the two great routes to the West, 
that along the Great Lakes and that westward of 
the Ohio and thence to the Mississippi, the Eng- 
lish forces met with a resistance they could not 
overcome. By losing these routes the French in 
the South, Louisiana, and the French in the 
North, would be hopelessly separated, and the 
growth of the English colonies westward 
would be unchecked. This would result in their 
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possessing the whole interior of the continent as 
the wedge of English occupation continually 
broadened. 

Montcalm had shut up the gateway to the 
North; Braddock's defeat had closed that in the 
centre. Unless the advance in these two direc- 
tions could be resumed, the spread of the Eng- 
lish colonies was at an end. The French also 
appreciated the situation and did everything to 
strengthen their influence with the Indian tribes 
near the important posts and to increase French 
forces at threatened points. In this work of prep- 
aration on both sides, the French had the ad- 
vantage, as they were acting unitedly, all under 
one control, whereas the English colonies were 
jealous of one another and rejected a plan of 
union drawn up by Benjamin Franklin that 
would have provided a method of raising, by 
taxation, the money needed for the war. The 
royal governors of the English colonics had suc- 
ceeded in having Braddock sent, and the French, 
in reply, had sent three thousand troops under 
Baron Dieskau. 



CHAPTER II 
THE SUCCESS OF THE ENGLISH 

IF we had been able to look down upon the 
continent of America and to see it all 
spread out before us like a map during the 
long struggle between the English, the French, 
and the Spaniards, we should have witnessed a 
number of bloody struggles, sometimes between 
the whites themselves, sometimes between out- 
lying settlements and bands of stealthy Indians. 
At first, no doubt, no one of these battles would 
have seemed of particular importance. It was 
as if each was a little skirmish, resulting some- 
times in the burning of a few houses, sometimes 
in the repulse of an attack by the settlers, and 
sometimes in what seemed like a drawn battle or 
a hardly-won field wherein the French were 
successful quite as often as the English. 

But as years went on, it would have become 
more and more evident that in the long run there 
could be no doubt of the result. Although out- 
lying settlements of the English that had been 
pushed into the territory formerly given up to 
37 
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French trading-posts were now and again des- 
troyed and abandoned, yet most of them were 
able to hold their ground. The few rough 
settlers' huts grouped about a little palisaded fort, 
here and there, greatly increased in number. A 
place upon the junction of two rivers or at some 
important crossroads having been once won 
and held by the English, would, as the years 
went on, greatly increase in strength and in in- 
habitants until it could defy attacks from all ex- 
cept the strongest forces. No longer would such 
a town fear an Indian raid, and when it was 
firmly established, it could defy even the attacks 
of the French armies. 

Consequently, after so broad a survey of the 
course of events throughout the whole territory, 
we should have been driven to the conclusion 
that it was impossible for the French to hold 
their own against a people that was gradually 
taking possession of the trading-posts and re- 
placing them by homes, by farms, and by 
self-sustaining settlements. And the same con- 
clusion would be drawn after noting the contin- 
ually increasing power of the colonies upon the 
sea. 

The coastwise trade, employing more and more 
vessels, built up a strong marine force. In all 
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the colonies there were plenty of vessels and of 
seafaring men, and this provided the material for 
strong fleets whenever an expedition was needed 
to attack the French possessions at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, or to punish the Spaniards for 
their attempts against the settlers of the South. 

To put the matter shortly, the strength of the 
English in America was growing in two ways : 
by the natural increase of the inhabitants, who 
were not only self-supporting but could secure 
an abundance of food and of all the material 
needed to carry on industries and to support their 
commerce; secondly, by the arrival of English 
immigrants from abroad, attracted by the hope of 
advancement in the new land, by the greater 
freedom enjoyed by the colonists, and no longer 
fearing the hardships which the first settlers had 
to encounter. 

So far as the French were concerned, neither 
of these causes was at work to strengthen their 
hold upon America. By coming across the seas, 
they gained nothing in freedom, since the French 
government looked as sharply after their people 
in Canada as in France, and gave them no more 
independence and no better hopes of advancing 
themselves. Most of the Frenchwomen who 
came to America had to be sent out by the 
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government since the Frenchwomen rarely were 
willing to emigrate. A large part of the French 
settlers, as we have already pointed out, were 
entirely willing to intermarry with the Indians, and 
thus their families were half-breeds, whose alle- 
giance was given quite as often to the Indians as 
to the people of their French fathers. 

There was in Canada very little variety of in- 
dustries. Nearly all the people contented them- 
selves with making a bare living from their 
farms ; and either because of the climate or because 
of the lack of opportunity for individuals to 
advance themselves in life, there was nothing like 
the same enterprise as was found in the New 
England colonies. Consequently, although the 
French soldiers engaged in the wars in America 
were usually superior in experience and training 
to the English soldiers or colonial fighters, and 
often when the two were brought into conflict 
upon nearly equal terms easily won the victory, 
yet they could not turn the scale in favor of their 
nation, since usually there was nothing gained by 
their victories beyond the battles themselves. 

Taken as a whole, the French population was 
far inferior to the English. The whole state of 
things in France tended to divide the people 
sharply into two classes — the nobles and the com- 
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mon people. The first of these were in possession 
of the land, they monopolized all the education, 
they kept to themselves all easy ways of getting 
on in life. For the people, the peasantry, there 
was little except the tilling of the soil and petty 
trades from which they could hope to gain little 
more than a simple livelihood. People of the 
upper classes seldom came to America except as 
officials and employees of the government, or 
men in charge of large enterprises. They were 
very few in numbers, had little sympathy with 
their fellow countrymen, and seldom intended to 
remain in America after the business in hand was 
concluded. The greater part of the Canadian 
population consisted merely of the peasantry, 
who did what they had done at home — passed 
their lives in working their little farms, in follow- 
ing the Church routine without thought of chang- 
ing it, and were satisfied if they did not suffer 
from poverty, hunger, or oppression. 

Another part of the French population changed 
its ways of living upon finding that there was a 
freer, more adventurous life for them in the New 
World. These were the men who, leaving the 
settlements, became wonderfully skilled in wood- 
craft, devoted themselves to hunting and trading, 
and in acquiring the liberty of this new life lost 
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at the same time all connection with their fellow 
countrymen, except for their brief visits to the 
settlements to exchange their furs and other wood 
products for the things they needed to carry on 
their expeditions. 

Neither of these two classes of the French 
population were fitted to establish a thriving, en- 
terprising colony in the New World. Neither 
class could hold its own against the better edu- 
cated, more independent, more ambitious Eng- 
lishmen, who came meaning to possess the land, 
and whom, once settled, nothing could drive 
from it. 

It follows from what has been here said that ex. 
cept for the few strongholds near the coast, the 
French possession of America amounted to little. 
These fortified places, rich depots of trade, could 
be held by the French during all the early period 
while the English were developing into a commu- 
nity strong enough to send organized forces 
against them. But so soon as the English colonies 
had ceased to be occupied merely with their own 
affairs and could afford to look outward and to 
send forces against these strongholds in order to 
put an end to the occasional French attacks on 
English settlements, the end was certain. The 
higher classes of the French either returned to 
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their native land or ceased to come in any large 
numbers, and the French settlers themselves went 
on indifferently with their daily labors, quite con- 
tented so long as they were not interfered with 
in gathering their crops and in the offices of 
their religion. 

Strangely enough, the very strength of France 
at home had much to do with this result. Un- 
der Louis XIV there was no question that France 
was the strongest nation in Europe. She had the 
best-trained armies, she had a national pride that 
made them fight fiercely for victory, her court 
was the most cultivated in Europe, and in every 
way France was a leader of European civilization. 
But precisely as her strength at home grew, so did 
the opposition of other nations in Europe develop 
as they tried to weaken France for their own pro- 
tection. Though singly they were weaker, yet 
they could combine against her, and they were 
forced so to combine to protect their nationalities 
and their Protestant faith. The struggle lasted 
for years, even for a whole century, and during 
the fighting, France won her full share of glory 
on sea and on land. But in order to cope with 
her enemies at home, she was compelled to put 
forth her full Strength, and could not lend much 
aid to her colonies. 
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It has been pointed out already that France 
was still a feudal country. It was so organized 
that the lines between classes were sharply drawn, 
and all the control of national affairs was gathered 
into a few classes. This gave her strength in 
military matters and enabled her to use the full 
force of the nation wherever it was most needed. 

England, meanwhile, was far less united, and 
its government was subject to divided counsels. 
There was a party favoring the European wars 
and parties opposing them, but the strength of 
the English upon the sea kept her safe from 
foreign attack and also guarded her prosperity at 
home. After her many years of civil war, Eng- 
land was now at peace within her own borders and 
her people were left free to develop their home in- 
dustries. Although the English government was 
not nearly so strong as the French, this was a 
time of rapid development and great change. It 
left her people free to begin and to carry on all 
sorts of enterprises, and gave to her citizens a 
chance to carve out careers for themselves. The 
very religious problems which had so long inter- 
fered with the English development had resulted 
in giving the people a freedom of thought and a 
toleration for one another's opinions that encour- 
aged their individual development. Every Eng. 
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lishman had learned that he might think for him- 
self without fear of king or priest, and this lesson 
of freedom having been learned, was applied to 
other things than to religious matters. 

Something of the position of affairs in England 
may be gathered from the laws which Parliament 
passed during this time. As regards Parliament 
itself, it was enacted that it should meet every 
three years, and this law settled one of the great 
questions which had in the past caused no end of 
trouble between the Crown and the people. An- 
other fact quite as important was the expiration 
of what is known as the " Licensing Act." The 
importance of this lay in the refusal of Parliament 
to pass a new act to take its place. The Li- 
censing Act had provided that nothing should be 
printed until it had been examined and approved 
by certain authorities. These men could thus 
put a muzzle upon public discussion, and when 
this restraint came to an end England secured 
complete freedom of the press. No American 
needs to be told what an important step in ad- 
vance this was for the English people. It threw 
open to discussion all public affairs, and gave a 
voice to those who before had been unable to 
gain a hearing if they happened to be opposed 
in their views to the licensing authorities. 
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In the matter of the nation's business affairs, 
the most important step was taken by the estab- 
lishment in 1694 and 1695 of the Bank of Eng- 
land, an institution that issued currency, gave 
certainty of value to money, that regulated its 
amount, and thereby made safe trading possible. 
The importance of establishing such a safeguard 
against wildcat banking was especially great at 
this time, since speculation was rife and many 
schemes for making money were being brought 
before the public. Many of them no doubt were 
unsound, but others were of vast importance to 
the nation and needed only to secure public con- 
fidence in order to develop into enterprises that 
would vastly increase the prosperity of the whole 
country, not only in America, but in India, where 
Englishmen were beginning to see the enormous 
possibilities of future trade with the millions of 
inhabitants. 

It had not been many years since the real open- 
ing of the world to European trade, and far- 
sighted men were not to be blamed for indulging 
in dreams that, though they seemed wild at that 
time, really fell far short of what the reality has 
since shown to be possible. Even the most san- 
guine of English merchants could not then have 
believed that the establishment of a small trading. 
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fortress and settlement in Calcutta was to develop 
into the mighty Indian Empire over which Eng- 
land's sovereign rules to-day. 

England was also strengthened by the patching 
up of a means of living at peace with Scotland. 
Though the union of the two countries was most 
unwelcome to many on each side of the border, 
yet the Act of Union, 1707, put an end to the 
complete hostility which at times had separated 
the two kingdoms into hostile camps, and formed 
" Great Britain." 

Together with other manifest advances should 
be mentioned the beginning of government by 
ministry. This acted in such a way as to really 
put the government of the country into the hands 
of the people themselves, for although nominally 
the ministers were supposed to be selected by the 
King and his advisers to become the representa- 
tives of the government, yet by gradual develop- 
ment it came about that the King was forced to 
choose for ministers those men whose views and 
measures would be approved by the Houses of Par- 
liament ; for Parliament alone could give the power 
to carry out what the ministry advised. Conse- 
quently it was of no use for the court party to 
choose their own friends to conduct the govern- 
ment. .. Parliament had the power to refuse- to 
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pass the acts that would supply the means for en- 
forcing the law and could thereby render minis- 
ters opposed to them entirely helpless. 

At this time France was by far the most pow- 
erful country in Europe, having succeeded to the 
place long held by Spain. Not only was it the 
wealthiest of all the European nations, but it was 
lucky enough to be governed by a king — Louis 
XIV — who had sense enough while claiming ab- 
solute power to leave the management of the na- 
tion's affairs in the hands of statesmen as able, or 
abler, than any others in the Old World. France 
had no single rival who could at all compare with 
her. Spain had been humbled as a sea-power by 
England and had lost her power over Holland 
because of the revolution that followed the rise of 
Protestant parties in the Lowlands. In Germany 
the questions raised by the Reformation had di- 
vided the great nobles into two parties which 
were so nearly balanced and so opposed that 
neither could spare any attention for outside 
matters. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
in these times the great mass of the common 
people in Europe had little or nothing to do with 
public questions. For the most part they fol- 
lowed the nobles who owned the lands and con- 
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trolled the great estates upon which people lived 
by tilling the soil or raising cattle and sheep. 
Except in a few countries, even the fighting was 
mainly done by the great lords and the retainers 
they gathered about them. Switzerland, Hol- 
land and England alone were peopled by inhab- 
itants independent enough to fight their own bat- 
tles. The Austrian Empire was busily engaged 
in fighting to keep the Turks out of Europe, and 
although the Turkish power was not so great as 
it had been, yet Austria could pay attention to 
nothing else than her infidel foes. Sweden was 
exhausted by long wars ; England and Holland 
alone gave any promise of opposing France, and 
they were often engaged in fighting one another 
for the control of the sea. The people of France, 
therefore, had little to fear from other European 
nations so long as they did not unite ; and the 
statesmen of the French Court, knowing this, 
sought to keep alive the jealousies between other 
nations in order to prevent any alliances that 
would interfere with the greatness of France. 

King James II of England had not had the 
wisdom of his brother Charles, whom he had suc- 
ceeded in 1685. Charles learned his lesson be- 
fore the Restoration, and did not care to risk 
quarrels with his subjects that might lead to the 
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loss of his throne. King James was at heart 
thoroughly Catholic, and it was his dearest wish 
to put down Protestantism in England. From 
the beginning of his reign he let it be seen and 
known that it was his purpose to surround him- 
self with Catholic advisers, to put Catholics in 
control of all affairs, and to drive from office all 
who opposed this policy. So unwise were his 
acts, when the feelings of his subjects are taken 
into account, that even the great Catholic nobles 
again and again protested or refused to carry out 
his suggestions. 

Among the proofs of this policy which gave 
most offense to the English people and caused 
them the most serious alarm may be mentioned 
his putting Catholic officers in command of the 
standing army, which he had more than doubled ; 
his dissolving of Parliament when it refused him 
money to support the army; his inducing the 
courts to wink at his breaking of the laws for the 
6enefit of his Catholic friends ; the coming in 
large numbers of religious brotherhoods and of 
Jesuits to England so that the sight of these 
strangely garbed ecclesiastics became frequent in 
London. 

Besides all this, James had caused acts to be 
passed tolerating religious freedom in the hope 
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that this would lead the various independent sects 
to favor his Catholic policy. He attempted to 
turn out the Fellows in charge of the English 
universities so that they might be replaced by 
Catholics, and in the same way tried to bring 
about the election of Catholics as members of Par- 
liament. 

When at length he ordered the Declaration of 
Indulgence — a paper setting forth his policy of 
favoring the Catholics — to be read in the churches, 
seven prominent bishops of the English Church 
utterly refused to obey the command. They were 
arrested, tried, and, to the delight of the people, 
acquitted and set free. 

All these things the people had borne in the 
hope that James would be succeeded by his old- 
est daughter, Mary, who had married William of 
Orange, the Protestant ruler of Holland. But 
when a male heir to the throne was born to 
James II, it was feared the young prince would 
be brought up to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, and so the English opposed to James sent 
to invite William of Orange to come to England 
and take the throne. Of this James knew, and 
at first he tried to raise armies in Ireland and 
Scotland to oppose the landing of the great Dutch 
Stadholder. He also, too late, made some at- 
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tempt to undo his work. But when William of 
Orange landed, having brought a fleet of six 
hundred transports and fifty men-of-war that car- 
ried thirteen thousand men, King James took 
flight, and in January, 1689, William and Mary 
were invited by the English people to take the 
throne as joint sovereigns. The public document 
by which the invitation was given was called the 
'• Declaration of Rights," and, for the first time, 
claimed in plain terms that the people of England 
could rightfully name their own sovereigns. This 
claim was subsequently set forth in a more formal 
way by the celebrated " Bill of Rights " passed by 
Parliament in 1689. 

Once upon the throne, it became the object of 
King William to form a general alliance against 
France. England and Scotland, Spain and Aus- 
tria, were induced to join this, largely because 
they thought that the general welfare required 
that France should be kept within bounds. 

Although William had had to fight no battle 
in England, it was many long days before there 
was an end to the battles in Ireland and Scotland, 
and before the Highlanders and the Catholic Irish 
were forced to accept the House of Orange. 

In these struggles against William, Louis XIV 
assisted so far as he could, sending over French 
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troops and French ships. James himself took 
part in the Irish fighting, but was finally defeated 
in the " Battle of the Boyne," and set sail for 
France, thus ending all fear that the House of 
Stuart would regain the throne. 

The English under King William's leadership 
lost a great naval battle at Beachy Head, and the 
French troops were able to land for a short time 
on the coast. But though the English were de- 
feated more than once in the battles fought in 
the Lowlands, and at one time there were thirty 
thousand French soldiers gathered in Normandy 
ready to invade England, a great naval battle 
fought at Cape La Hogue in 1692 broke the 
power of the French navy, thus preventing not 
only the possibility of a French invasion, but also 
establishing the Dutch prince firmly on the throne 
of England. 

For several years afterward, however, there 
was great danger to English shipping from 
French privateering, that is, from vessels of war 
fitted out under authority of the French govern- 
ment by private persons for the purpose of at- 
tacking English merchant vessels on the high 
seas. 

Before leaving this brief account of affairs in 
Europe that it is important to bear in mind on 
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account of their effect upon American history, it 
must be noted that during the time when William 
was being established on the English throne there 
came about three most important changes in the 
relation between the English people and the 
throne. The first was the establishment of the 
right of the English people to decide through 
Parliament upon the royal succession. The sec- 
ond was the fixing of the terms upon which the 
King might keep a standing army. Parliament 
consented that an army should be hired, but re- 
fused to grant money for the purpose longer than 
for a year at a time. Parliament also gave to the 
officers of the army authority over the troops 
only for a year, renewing the law under which 
this was done each year. The third was the pass- 
ing of a Toleration Act by which any interference 
with religious worship on the part of the throne 
came to an end. 

One more important event was the establish- 
ing of the Bank of England. To this we have 
already referred, and it came about as the result 
of a new way of raising money. Briefly ex- 
plained, William's statesmen devised a method by 
which money could be borrowed on the credit of 
the people of England ; in other words, they in- 
vented the " national debt system." To those 
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who lent the money, the government gave per- 
mission to establish a bank and to issue notes. 
These were promises to pay money, based upon 
the claims of these lenders against the national 
revenues. This institution helped greatly in in- 
creasing the national credit, and trade in Eng- 
land was still further assisted and put upon a 
sound basis by a reforming of the coinage. The 
money in circulation had become in many cases 
much worn by use, and since the coins had smooth 
edges, it was very difficult to know whether the 
coins had been simply worn by use or whether 
these edges had been cut or ground off. A com- 
mission of wise men that included Locke, the 
philosopher, and Sir Isaac Newton, devised a 
scheme by which the government called in the 
worn coinage, issued good new money in its 
place, and lost the difference in value. The effect 
of this issue of good money was to help business, 
since under the old system merchants were never 
sure of getting full value when payment was 
made for goods sold by contract. The new sys- 
tem guarded them from loss, and trade was 
greatly improved by it. 

In the year 1695 the English and Dutch hav- 
ing captured the strong city of Namur, in Hol- 
land, and Louis XIV, having become interested 
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in trying to increase his power in Spain, a peace 
was made by the Treaty of Ryswick, the French 
recognizing William of Orange as King of Eng- 
land. 



CHAPTER III 
THE COLONIES UNDER ENGLISH RULE 

THE first idea of the value of the colonies 
to England seems to have been that 
they would be valuable as a market for 
the merchants of the Old Country, and at the 
same time would perhaps pay for the goods they 
bought in such things as could not be produced 
in England itself — gold, precious stones, foreign 
woods, and so on. But when it was seen that 
the colonies must at first long remain poor, and 
yet buy much from the Old Country, and were 
not likely — in the more Northern parts of America 
— to send back ships richly laden, like the Span- 
ish galleons, with gold and silver, great disap- 
pointment was felt. Then followed a period 
during which the colonies were looked upon as a 
convenient dumping place for those people not 
wanted at home, whether because they were 
criminals or were only poor fellows out of work. 
Many were sent willingly, still more were trans- 
ported as a punishment, or were kidnapped, as 
57 
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we have explained in the first volume, in speak- 
ing of indentured servants. 

But the effect of withdrawing men from Eng- 
land seemed to be beneficial. In the first place 
it reduced the crowds of sturdy beggars that 
were going about seeking work, and thus left 
fewer to compete for wages. This made wages 
higher and apparently brought better times. 
Besides those who actually went to the colonies, 
many were employed in the carrying trade be- 
tween the two countries, which gradually began 
to deal with those things that the colonies could 
produce, such as fish, fur, wood, timber, tobacco, 
and other products of the soil. 

As the colonists thus prospered, many letters 
were sent home inviting newcomers and pointing 
out that here was a whole continent of new, un- 
tilled land that would remain fertile for many 
years and produce crops without the need of care- 
ful farming. 

Then statesmen saw that the great value of the 
colonies was to be that England could find here 
new farms, and, secondly, that many things which 
were then bought from foreign countries, and so 
were heavily taxed, or in time of war were dif- 
ficult to get, could be sent in almost unlimited 
quantities from America, and would make Eng- 
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land independent. Thus timber and pitch had 
been brought from Russia and Poland, iron from 
Spain, and copper from Sweden. All these 
things when sent from America could be had 
much cheaper, and also would be carried in Eng- 
lish vessels, thus giving employment to their own 
countrymen as sailors and merchants. 

As the trade with America increased it made 
places for many Englishmen as officers to look 
after the regulation of trade, the fixing of duties, 
customs, and so on. All this brought back into 
the English service ships which had been lying 
idle because of the growing importance of Dutch 
commerce, and would also bring back to the 
British flag many sailors who had found employ- 
ment under foreign captains. 

Another trade that grew up because of the 
growth of the colonies was that in American 
slaves. Although the importation of slaves at 
first cost more than the bringing of white servants, 
it was found that slave labor in the Southern col- 
onies was in many ways better than white. The 
Africans proved to be contented with their lot, 
were good workers, and of course could stand the 
hot climate better than the English. Besides, tRe 
slaves could be supported more cheaply; and 
when the slaves married, the negro children grew 
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up to be laborers and added to the plantation 
force at no cost except for their keep. If skilled 
labor had been necessary in raising Southern 
crops, the white workers might have held their 
own against the slaves, but little intelligence was 
needed to raise the great crops of the Virginia 
plantations, and slave labor was therefore a great 
advantage to the owners. 

Although slaves were used in all the colonies 
they did not prove so valuable in the North as in 
the South, and, except as house servants, they 
were not very widely employed. But in the 
South, Maryland and Virginia counted half the 
population as slaves, and in South Carolina the 
blacks were even more numerous. 

There is no question that to the men of the 
day there seemed little wrong in slave employ- 
ment. Slavery was almost world-wide, and 
seemed at first to be for the benefit of both the 
owner and the black. It was argued that the 
negroes by slavery were improved from unciv- 
ilized pagans to civilized Christians, and for many 
years the worst features of the system did not 
make themselves evident. It was true that in 
the early part of the eighteenth century there 
was a serious outbreak of the slaves against their 
masters, which suggested the dangers that might 
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come from too great a number of these semi-sav- 
ages ; but it was not until a much later time that 
the bad effects of slavery upon the whites them- 
selves were plainly seen. 

One of the difficulties met by the colonists was 
that of providing enough money for the carrying 
on of business. Although some coin was brought 
out by emigrants, this was soon used up in mak- 
ing payments to the merchants at home, since of 
course debts to English merchants could not be 
readily paid by sending goods. In order to carry 
on trade between the colonies, it was necessary 
to have a sort of barter by which certain things 
that were in general demand could be used to 
take the place of money. In the Northern col- 
onies corn, cattle and beaver skins, and in the 
South tobacco, rice and hides, were used in set- 
tling debts, and along the frontier even bullets 
came to be used as small currency. 

In order that these things might have a fixed 
value, various laws were passed stating how much 
these things were to be considered worth in 
money. In Virginia, instead of sending about 
the tobacco itself, the bales would be stored in 
warehouses, and certificates issued which men 
could hand to one another as a way of trans- 
ferring the right to the goods. It was found that 
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from time to time the profitable crop, tobacco, 
was raised in quantities so great as to bring down 
prices ; and when this occurred the government 
would buy the crop and burn it, in order to keep 
up the price. We have already spoken of the 
shell money known as wampum, but this could 
have value only so long as it could be exchanged 
with the Indians for furs, and as the fur-trade 
lessened, wampum passed out of use. 

The course of life of a new settler may gen- 
erally be told in a few words. Land could be 
had almost for the asking, and by the use of guns 
and nets it would not be difficult to live upon 
game and fish for the first season or two, giving 
spare time to the planting of a little farm and an 
orchard of apples, pears, cherries, and peaches. 
Then would follow the field of corn, cultivated 
sometimes with the help of neighbors, and as soon 
as he was able to raise a little surplus crop the 
settler would buy a few farm animals. A well- 
tilled farm would soon conduct him to a fair 
prosperity. Thus the later settlers found even 
less difficulty in making a start than those who 
had first come, but they could, of course, make 
little money profit. 

The main things the colonists had to buy were 
salt and sugar, tea and coffee, millstones, and iron 
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tools. For these they had to pay the merchants 
in town from the surplus crop ; but for the or- 
dinary needs of life the farm sufficed. In the 
old country rents were so high that it was hope- 
less for most men to think of ever becoming the 
owner of a farm, and those who were shrewd 
enough to see this crowded the ships to 
America. 

Whenever there was a political change in the 
Old World that bore hard upon the poorer 
classes, the effect of the knowledge that in Amer- 
ica they might escape to better conditions was 
seen in the great increase of immigration ; con- 
sequently after each war or famine the more en- 
terprising and prosperous of the peasantry were 
sure to crowd the ships to America. 

Usually these people tried to settle near to 
one another, and thus it happened that different 
parts of the country were filled by communities 
of similar beliefs, or of the same nationality. 
Thus, early in the eighteenth century the Scotch- 
Irish came in enormous numbers, reaching half 
a million in forty years ; and they mainly settled 
in Pennsylvania near Philadelphia, and in South 
Carolina near Charleston. They came to escape 
oppression on account of their religion, and be- 
cause of the ruin of the trade by which they 
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lived — the making of woolen and linen cloth. 
As the coast country came to be taken up, many 
of these people went to the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and thence southward into Virginia. 

Looking along the coast at the more impor- 
tant towns from Maine to New York, we find, at 
Newburyport and Salem, a thriving shipping 
which sent vessels all over the world, not only 
for commercial purposes, but also for the whale 
fishery. This was then most important, since 
whale-oil furnished the best light and brought 
high prices. Boston also was not only a thriv- 
ing seaport, but the centre of New England in 
influence, and the market-town for all the smaller 
communities of Massachusetts, its eager rivals 
in trade being Providence, New London, New 
Haven, and Bridgeport 

New York was, of course, the seaport for all 
trade coming from the interior over the Great 
Lakes and down the valley of the Hudson. Wil- 
mington, Annapolis, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Portsmouth, served the same purpose for the 
communities of the Middle States, and the larger 
Southern ports were Charleston and Savannah, 
though their trade did not compare with that of 
the Northern colonies, mainly because so many 
of the plantations were situated upon waterways 
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that gave their own vessels convenient landing 
places.. 

Other important cities were Hartford, upon the 
Connecticut River ; Albany, through which the 
inland trade came to New York; Philadelphia, 
which was named with Boston and New York 
for the importance of its trade and the standing 
of its inhabitants, while in the South, Richmond, 
Jamestown, Yorktown and Camden were other 
important centres. 

The Charleston of the time was spoken of as 
having " regular and fair streets, having good 
buildings of brick and wood." There was also a 
fort for defense, and a well trained militia. The 
trade of this city was mainly with Europe and 
the West Indies, the latter furnishing two com- 
modities that were in constant demand — sugar 
and molasses, the latter being distilled by the 
Americans to make rum. 

In speaking of the commerce of Virginia, 
grain, pork, lumber and sugar may be mentioned 
as the main commodities, next to tobacco, which 
was more important than all the rest. Virginia 
also sent some iron to England. Pennsylvania, 
besides exporting provisions of all kinds, lumber, 
hemp, flax, iron, furs, and deerskins to England, 
had also a trade with Spain and Portugal, with 
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the Dutch, and even with South America and 
Africa. New York's commerce was similar to 
that of Pennsylvania, but they seem to have car- 
ried on a more extensive trade with the Indians, 
from whom they obtained not only furs and 
skins, but venison and other animal food, besides 
fish in plenty. 

As for the New Knglanders, they bought their 
dry-goods from Great Britain, their sugar, coffee, 
molasses from the West Indies, while lumber and 
provisions came from the more Northern colonies. 
In payment for their West India goods they 
would ship slaves to work on the sugar planta- 
tions ; and in order to pay for these slaves they 
sent cargoes of rum to Africa. Thus each of 
their commodities was used to pay for another, 
and the thrifty New Knglanders gained a profit 
both ways. 

In payment for goods brought from England, 
the Knglish merchants received new ships, whale- 
oil, whalebone, and great quantities of salt-fish. 
Often both ship and cargo would be sold on ar- 
rival in the Old World. The seas of the world 
were traversed by American sailors, and they 
thus became familiar with all foreign lands and 
helped to make England the mistress of the 
seas. 
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Meanwhile as the colonies grew, they gradually 
broadened inland and began to look for the best 
routes that would take them through the minor 
ranges to the interior. In this extension the 
growth was in two main directions : to the north- 
ward along the Great Lakes and into the land 
that had been conveyed to them from France ; 
from Virginia westward into the Ohio region that 
had been made known by the expeditions against 
Fort Duquesne, and westward into Kentucky, 
into the region watered by the Ohio River. The 
main settlements were just where Pennsylvania 
joins West Virginia, in the mountain region on 
the westward boundaries of North Carolina and 
Virginia, in Kentucky, and a little further west- 
ward toward the Mississippi. 

It is pointed out by students of the period 
when the American colonies had begun to ex- 
tend toward the inland regions, that this work of 
extension differed in one important way from the 
growth of the early colonies along the coast. 
These, it will be remembered, were set on foot 
and to a large extent were supported by com- 
panies in England or by the home government. 
In fact, the very first colonies were for a long 
time not self-supporting, and would have fared 
badly, or even have failed entirely, had it not 
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been for the occasional arrival of ships from 
home bringing supplies or new settlers. 

The conquest of the country beyond the moun- 
tains owed very little to help by the authorities 
even in the colonies themselves, and still less to 
support by the English government. There was 
not even any agreement among any large bodies 
of settlers as to what part of the country they 
would settle upon. The few companies that 
were formed in the colonies for the purpose of 
sending communities into the new lands to the 
West did not attempt very much, and their ef- 
forts accomplished little in comparison with what 
was brought about by the mere desire of adven- 
turous men and women to gain homes for them- 
selves in the rich country which, as they learned 
gradually, existed further away from the coast. 

Certain regions were, of course, in the posses- 
sion of the Indians, and to settle in them was im- 
possible. The two main Indian peoples that held 
the country which was first entered were the Iro- 
quois and the Cherokees. These were combined 
into two great confederacies and were strong 
enough to protect their lands from invasion by any 
straggling bands of settlers. But between the 
territories recognized as belonging to these hostile 
Indians there was a wide strip to which neither 
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laid claim, and which it was dangerous for either 
to enter, except in occasional strong hunting- 
parties. This is what was known as •• The Dark 
and Bloody Ground." 

The region was covered with thick forests, had 
a rich soil, and was well adapted to settlement. 
According to the grants of land by the English 
King, James 1, this territory was within the limits 
of Virginia ; but there had been no attempt to 
establish a title to it. Nevertheless, it came to 
be settled largely by Virginians, for the reason 
that the passes into it led by the best routes di- 
rectly over the western part of the Virginia ter- 
ritory. 

Of all the roads that led into this coveted re- 
gion, the best was that by the Cumberland Gap, 
since, unlike the others, it could be traveled at all 
Seasons of the year and was not held by hostile 
Indians. The nature of the country was not un- 
known. Traders with the Indians had often car- 
ried their packs into it, and had brought back 
plentiful supplies of furs and skins. It had even 
been examined by surveying parties sent out 
either by speculators in land or by the colonial 
government in the hope of profit when the re- 
gion should become a settled territory. It was 
not until the choicer lands of Virginia had been 
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somewhat fully settled that those who wished to 
make homes for themselves, going further and 
further westward, at last entered the country be- 
yond the mountains, neither with the intention 
of trading with the Indians nor of exploring wild 
land, but in the expectation of making homes for 
themselves and their children. Once the tide of 
emigration had begun to flow through the moun- 
tain and river passes, it rapidly spread. The 
pioneers included all races, and they came from 
every community among the well-settled colonies. 
Indeed, the history of the first settlement was 
to some extent repeated in this region that was 
to become Kentucky. As in the early flocking 
to the American shore, now there came both 
bold, able, enterprising men, led by the hope of 
fortune and the wish to own land for themselves, 
and also many less desirable settlers who were no 
less glad to reach the sparsely settled region than 
to leave colonies in which their presence had be- 
come undesirable. Thus to the Kentucky settle- 
ments there flocked outlaws, runaways, lawless 
frontiersmen, and speculators, as well as pioneer 
families too poor to secure farms nearer the coast. 
And yet there was, in the difficulty of the jour- 
ney, a bar to the most undesirable element. 
Paupers and the thriftless could not afford the ex- 
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pense necessary to prepare for tlie trip into the 
wilderness ; the dangers were sufficient to keep 
away the faint-hearted ; the hardships were great 
enough to insure that only sturdy settlers could 
survive in the struggle to people the new land. 

Having entered places open to settlement, and 
selected a good location, the first step was to 
build a palisaded enclosure. Having secured 
such a fortress into which they might retire when 
threatened by the Indians, the settlers next put 
up for themselves log huts, cleared a part of 
their farm land from the trees, and planted their 
crops. 

Not only were the Indians disposed to attack 
the white settlers in order to keep their hunting- 
grounds clear, but those men whose interests 
were bound up with the fur-trade from this region 
did everything in their power to interfere with 
the settlers, and even induced the Indians to at- 
tack them in order that the settlers might not 
destroy the forests and thus drive away the fur- 
bearing animals. 

This brought about many bloody struggles 
that only came to an end when the settlers were 
helped by the militia from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas and from Georgia. Then the Indians were 
conquered, the land given over to the whites, 
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and it became safe for the pack-trains to travel 
along the narrow roads to and from the coast. 

This struggle against the Indians began long 
before the Revolutionary War, and it was not 
settled until the success of the colonies in estab- 
lishing independence had put an end to the at- 
tempts of the British officers to bring about 
Indian raids. 



CHAPTER IV 
GROWTH IN WEALTH AND RESOURCES 

WE of to-day are perhaps only too fa- 
miliar with the enormous wealth of 
our own country. Newspaper and 
magazine articles, as well as more elaborate works 
upon the rank of nations, present to us in dia- 
grams and long rows of figures the marvelous 
story of the growth brought about in the few 
centuries of occupation by the English of our 
continent. But we must remember that all this 
prosperity was, in the beginning, a matter of 
hope and the merest speculation. 

The first ideas of men of the Old World com- 
pared North America with the regions lying about 
the Isthmus, the Gulf of Mexico, and the coast of 
South America — that is, the regions occupied by 
the Spaniards. Since from these came cargoes 
of the precious metals, it was hoped, at least by 
the generality of people, that the same products 
might be realized further northward. All this 
had much to do with the dissatisfaction of the 
English companies that sent out the first colo- 
73 
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nists. Expecting gold and silver, they were dis- 
satisfied to receive timber, fish, and other products 
that at first seemed to them of little value. 

But as the colonies developed and began to 
raise enough not only for their own needs, but 
for export, the merchants of England soon 
learned that there was far greater wealth to be 
obtained by means of the cod fisheries, of the fur- 
trade, of the lumber industry, the raising of to- 
bacco, even the growing of wheat, than Spain had 
gathered by forcing the Southern Indians to toil 
in the mines. It was only after the forests had 
been cleared away along the coasts that the soil, 
especially in the South, was discovered to be so 
rich that crops could be raised in such quantities 
and with so little labor that the New World 
seemed to the amazed farmers a veritable land 
of promise. 

We find it very strange that the English at 
home took so long to learn the size of America. 
Of course they knew little for many years of the 
vast interior, but, more than this, they for long 
periods could not understand the great difference 
in latitude between the Northern colonies — with 
their bleak winters, their rocky coasts, their rapid 
waterways, — and the Southern colonies — with 
their low-lying lands, their fertile soils, and the 
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great rivers that afforded superb harbors and also 
enabled boats to ascend for miles into the very 
heart of the plantation district. 

Naturally, to the English at home the Virginia 
plantations at first represented all America. 
With the Southern part of the country was com- 
merce first established ; and it was only after a 
hundred years more that they learned to ap- 
preciate the enormous resources of the New 
England colonies in their untouched forests, 
great water-power, and landlocked harbors 
ideally* adapted for ship-building. So soon as 
the capabilities of the country were better under- 
stood, many experiments were tried toward es- 
tablishing those industries which would be a 
basis for a profitable trade with the mother coun- 
try. When they realized that a vast part of the 
colonial territory offered, practically free, soil that 
would raise the same crops which England her- 
self produced, that further south were plantations 
and farms enough warmer to grow, naturally, 
many of the agricultural products which were 
impossible in England because of the long damp 
winters ; and that even the products of tropical 
countries could be raised along the extreme 
Southern coast, the statesmen at home began to 
hope that the American colonies might become 
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to the mother country a substitute for the whole 
East. They dreamed of raising in the South- 
ern portions silk, rice, indigo, spices — all that 
the Orient sent them by way of the Mediter- 
ranean. They looked upon the more temperate 
colonies as being, in effect, an extension of the 
English soil, furnishing unlimited land and giv- 
ing opportunities for employment to those who 
could not find work at home. 

All this gave rise to many enterprises looking 
to the opening up of new industries in America. 
Money was freely invested in equipping ships for 
the fisheries, in setting on foot expeditions to se- 
cure furs by trading with the Indians, in estab- 
lishing companies to send out settlers that they 
might reclaim land from the forests and enrich 
the proprietors by setting up new communities. 

In those early days many of these attempts 
were of course bound to be failures. There was 
no proper scientific study, and, in truth, no abil- 
ity to study, the composition of various soils in 
order to find out for what they were best fitted. 
Neither was it possible for the capitalists in Eng- 
land to decide and to control in what forms of 
industry the colonists should spend their time. 
There was no possibility of keeping men at work 
at low wages or at unprofitable trades, when all 
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about them lay land almost free, from which 
these men could obtain at least a bare living. 

Besides other interferences there was another 
cause at work to prevent the natural growth of 
colonial industries in their proper direction. This 
was the jealousy of the English merchants and 
tradesmen at home. Whenever an industry was 
started in America, if it were one that interfered 
with the interests of Englishmen in their own 
pursuits there would be an outcry raised, and 
Parliament would be asked to pass laws for the 
protection of the home workers. Then, too, 
since English merchants and English tradesmen 
had a direct interest in the election of members 
of Parliament, and the colonies were really un- 
represented, the home protests would be most 
heeded and the interests of the colonists often 
sacrificed. 

An instance of this is the making of beaver 
hats. So soon as this industry grew in the col- 
onies to enough importance to interfere with the 
profits of the English hatters, laws were passed 
restricting the importation of the American hats. 
Even if the Americans were not directly foi bid- 
den to work in certain lines, it was easy to dis- 
courage their enterprise by laying taxes upon 
the products sent to England. Statesmen of to- 
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day can see the short-sightedness of this policy ; 
but two centuries ago it was believed that the 
colonies should exist mainly for the benefit of 
the mother country, and lawmakers were ruth- 
less in interfering whenever colonial trade seemed 
likely to cut down the profits of workers in the 
mother country. 

To take a bird's-eye view of the industries of 
the colonies, merely in order that we may have 
some general idea of their distribution, we must 
conceive of the country as consisting only of the 
long narrow strip of coast land from Maine to 
Florida. Beginning at the north, we shall find, 
first, the land of the fishermen. Here grew 
up the earliest profitable industry of the New 
World, and during all the colonial times fleets of 
fishing-boats crowded the Newfoundland banks, 
carrying back to Canada, to New England and 
to Europe boatloads not only of cod, but of 
many smaller food fish. 

Further inland still in the north we must pic- 
ture America as consisting of dense forests of 
pine, hemlock, and spruce-trees that, owing to 
their crowding so closely together, were forced 
to shoot up high into the air to reach the light, 
and therefore often produced enormous straight 
trunks, perfectly adapted to furnish the great 
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masts and yards for the English ships. The in- 
dustry of lumbering was then, even more than 
now, a winter work. Great teams of oxen were 
used at first to tread down ways through the 
snow, and afterward to drag rough sleds bearing 
the enormous logs to the waterways. In those 
days there was much more choice of timber pos- 
sible, and for export and naval use the very finest 
and straightest trees were selected. These also 
were most profitable to the woodsmen. 

Going to the southward, we next come to the 
New England States, a characteristic of which 
was that they were self-supporting. They at 
first furnished for export little except timber, but 
gradually they became the seat of manufacturing 
communities. With wood and iron at hand, 
with pasturage for cattle and sheep, they soon be- 
took themselves to the making of farming tools, 
household furniture, the weaving of cloth, the 
making of boots and shoes, and, generally, to 
those forms of industry based upon the use of 
wood, leather, iron, and the weaving of wool. 
There was some growth of flax, but the linen in- 
dustry was not apt to thrive so far as exportation 
was concerned in view of the cheapness of Dutch 
linen, which could be readily imported into 
England. 
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It must be remembered that this part of the 
coast was by far the most thickly settled, con- 
taining perhaps one-fifth of all the people in the 
American colonies. As a means of comparison, 
it may be stated that while Massachusetts con- 
tained some two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
Georgia had no more than between five and ten 
thousand. This was at about the time of the 
end of the struggle against the French in 1766. 
A great majority of the colonists were of Eng- 
lish descent, a hardy, industrious, and intelligent 
race, self-reliant, and brought up to hard work. 
While they were careful to educate their chil- 
dren, and early established schools for the pur- 
pose, they were not less careful to train them to 
habits of industry, and there were but few who 
did not have to earn their living by their own 
exertions. 

While there were college-bred and learned 
men, they were found mainly in the ministry 
and in the offices of the government or at the 
bar, and the great bulk of the people were farm- 
ers, and the products of the colonies were such 
as they could gather from the open forests and 
the fields. 

It was the interest of the English to encourage 
the importation from America of whale-oil, furs, 
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fish, and to foster the ship-building industry, 
while discouraging the establishment of manu- 
factures in order that the colonists might be 
forced to buy manufactured articles from across 
the seas. Everything was done also to dis- 
courage trade with other nations than England, 
and even the trade with one another was little 
favored. The only exception made by the Eng- 
lish lawmakers was in the establishment of 
factories to supply small local trade; and a law 
to do away with such factories already existing 
failed to pass Parliament only by a narrow mar- 
gin of votes. Besides the commodities already 
mentioned, the New England colonies carried on 
(even against the law) a vigorous trade with the 
West Indies, from which islands they impprted 
sugar and molasses. 

The largest of all the cities in this section was 
Philadelphia, which had about thirty thousand 
inhabitants, while New York came next with 
ten thousand less; the other important places 
being Boston, with fifteen thousand, Baltimore 
with five thousand, and all the rest were even 
smaller. Only about three or four in a hundred 
of the Americans were city dwellers. 

The colonies that have become the Middle 
States were devoted, like New England, to 
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agriculture and to mining, but their most impor- 
tant interests were connected with the commerce 
carried on along the coasts. 

In the Southern plantations there had been no 
great change since the early days. Since the 
methods of cultivation, especially of tobacco, 
soon exhausted the soil, and since land was 
plentiful, there was a general taking up of new 
land by clearing it, and the abandoning of old 
plantations because it was cheaper to take up 
new than to fertilize the old land. An important 
industry in the South had to do with the gather- 
ing of the pine-forest products, timber, turpentine, 
and tar being exported in large quantities. 

Although cotton had been raised from a very 
early period, the quantity was at first small and 
the profits much less than in the cultivation of 
tobacco. There was no trouble in raising a 
large crop, and as it required little intelligence to 
raise and to gather the cotton bolls, slave labor 
could be used for the purpose. But the matter 
of separating the cotton fibre from the seeds 
prevented the industry from reaching any large 
development. If the fibre was separated by 
hand, it is said that a slave in a day's labor could 
not clear more than a single pound of cotton. 
As a consequence the Americans could not at 
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first supply cotton fibre to England as cheaply as 
it could be brought from India, where labor was 
cheaper than that of the slaves. When the 
machine known as the " roller-gin " was invented, 
it at once brought about a rapid increase in the 
product, since by its use a single hand could in 
one day produce five pounds of the separated 
fibre. But it was not until after the Revolution 
that Eli Whitney invented a machine which 
enabled America to produce cotton as cheaply as 
it could be brought from India. 

Another product for which the Southern 
colonies were especially fitted on account of their 
low-lying lands and ample water supply was 
rice. It was Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, who 
began its cultivation, about 1647, but he seems to 
have chosen an unfavorable part of the country, 
for his experiments failed even after several 
years' trial. 

In 1694 a vessel was so injured by a storm 
that she had to put into Charleston for repairs. 
One of the Charleston authorities procured from 
the captain a package of rice, and as an experi- 
ment planted it in lower Carolina. The success 
of this trial was immediate and proved that the 
right place for growing rice had been found. 

Within a very few years a small fleet of vessels 
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was carrying cargoes of the grain to England, 
and the amount exported rose so rapidly that it 
soon reached the enormous figure of thirty mil- 
lion pounds in a single year. This great yield 
was not increased, however, until after the 
Revolution, when it was discovered that greater 
crops could be grown by a system of thorough 
irrigation. Once the right kind of soil for the 
planting of rice was discovered, the area devoted 
to it kept constantly increasing. 

There is no need here to say more about the 
growth of tobacco. In this the colonies enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of the trade with England, 
and to this crop was due the early predominance 
of the Southern colonies in wealth and leader- 
ship. 

The history of the indigo plant in America is 
a most interesting one. It is hard for us, to 
whom chemistry has given so great and varied 
a profusion of dyes, to understand how few good 
dye-stuffs were known to our forefathers. One 
of the best of all these colors was the rich blue 
obtained from the indigo plant. There was for 
it a great demand throughout the world. The 
markets from which it came were India, Ceylon, 
China, and South America. When it was dis- 
covered that many tropical plants could be made 
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to flourish in the Southern soils, there was an 
eager desire to make the English dyers independ- 
ent of the Eastern markets by the raising of 
indigo in the Southern portions of America. 

The first successful experiment in raising in- 
digo was conducted by a woman skilled in botany, 
who, about 1741, began to plant indigo near 
Charleston and to test the dye obtained from plants 
raised in America. After some time she had suc- 
ceeded in proving that a native product might be 
manufactured which was as good as the foreign ; 
and for fifty years after many planters devoted 
some of their richer soil to this dye plant. Not long 
before the Revolution there was being exported 
to England half a million pounds a year, valued 
at from two to five shillings a pound. Yet other 
crops were often more profitable, and those who 
cared only for making money were not easily 
persuaded to give their richest land to the dye 
plant. 

The system of cultivation at the South soon 
resulted in wide stretches of abandoned farm land 
which could be best used for the pasturing of 
cattle. It was easy for the pioneer to secure a 
few head of cattle, to pasture them upon these 
unfenced lands, and before many years to acquire 
considerable property in live stock. 
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This, indeed, is typical of some of the changes 
of industry that took place in the colonies. Just 
as the abandoning of tracts of land brought about 
the raising of cattle, so the clearing of the forests 
either put an end to the fur-trade or drove the 
hunters and trappers further and further away 
from the coast. Then, too, with the disappear- 
ance of the woods there was a great decrease in 
the abundance of natural game. Many who in 
the early times could live merely as hunters and 
fishermen were forced either to go further west- 
ward or to take up more regular employment. 
The system of raising the same crop year after 
year in the same fields (and this was done in the 
North as well as in the South) brought about 
continually the making of new clearings. At the 
same time the constant increase in the kinds of 
employment, which made many dependent on 
the farmers for food, tended to create a good 
market for farm products, and thus caused farm- 
ing to be followed as a business as well as a means 
of gaining a livelihood. 

Certain industries were greatly affected by leg- 
islation. We have already spoken of the encour- 
agement given to all the forest industries which 
helped to build up the British shipping and also 
to make the English navy independent of foreign 
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countries for supplies iti case of war. Hemp for 
cordage was one of the crops favored by a bounty 
that caused the increase in hemp-growing 
throughout Virginia and Maryland; but the 
bounty failed to secure a similar increase in New 
England, owing to the fact that only the Southern 
soil was rightly adapted to the raising of hemp. 
The legislation that discouraged rivalry with 
England of course could not long prevent the 
growth of industries in America, owing to the 
expense and difficulty of enforcing such laws, 
but it could prevent the exportation of goods to 
the mother country. 

From the earliest colonial times in Virginia 
there had been efforts to establish the silk indus- 
try in America. For a long time an English 
law fined those who failed to plant the mulberry 
trees on which the silk worms feed, and offered a 
heavy bounty for the production of silk. But it 
was not until the eighteenth century that any 
real progress was made, and then some begin- 
nings were due to the arrival in America of cer- 
tain French Huguenots who seriously tried to 
put the raising and weaving of silk on a business 
basis. Some silk was produced, but the industry 
never reached any important size in the days be- 
fore the Revolution. The most that could be 
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said of it was that silk had been made in Amer- 
ica ; and other pursuits were too profitable to 
make the raising of silk attractive to most colo- 
nists. 



CHAPTER V 
QUESTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

AS regards questions of government, we 
have seen that, from the very beginning, 
the colonies were convinced that they 
must depend upon themselves. England was too 
far away to do more than provide general rules 
which the settlers in America had to apply for 
themselves to the cases that arose. This brought 
it about that they had to establish for themselves 
various lawmaking bodies, as they did in the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia and in the va- 
rious town-meetings in New England. Once es- 
tablished, these rulers were compelled to make 
laws and to enforce them. When, now and again, 
the English authorities had to interfere, it was re- 
sented both by the colonies and by the law- 
makers whom they had appointed. 

The bodies of legislators in the New World 
were compared by Edmund Burke to little Par- 
liaments, for they took it upon themselves to reg- 
ulate everything, just as Parliament had come to 
89 
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do in England. With these bodies of lawmakers 
the English at home did not much care to meddle, 
and so long as the colonies were small commu- 
nities, having no great interests in trade, it was 
not worth the trouble to interfere with their guid- 
ance of their own affairs, except in regard to 
questions of great importance. But where the 
Crown reserved the right to give governors to 
the colonies, and in this way retained its author- 
ity over them, there was sure to be a conflict be- 
tween the Crown and the colonists over the ques- 
tion of providing payment for these governors, 
and also over the extent of their authority. 

The feeling in England was that these gov- 
ernors were sent for the benefit of the colonies, 
that they spent their time entirely in regulating 
American affairs, and, consequently, that their 
salaries should be paid by the colonists out of 
the colonial revenues. The English also wished 
that the governors' salaries should be fixed at a 
regular figure for a long period of time. But 
this the colonists were unwilling to allow. They 
admitted that they should pay the salaries, but 
they feared to grant fixed sums of money for a 
term of years. If this were done, the governors 
would become independent and the colonies 
would have no control of them whatever. As 
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officials, they were responsible only to the Crown, 
and unless they were kept in check by keeping 
control of the allowance of their salaries, the colo- 
nists would have no hold upon them. Thus it 
happened that the usual way of giving salary was 
to dx a sum by an annual grant which had to be 
renewed every year. If the governor or other 
officer of the Crown should so act as to make 
himself unpopular with the Americans, they 
could cut down his salary or withhold supplies 
when the time came to make a second grant. 

Those who remember the story of the long 
struggle between the Stuarts and the Parliament 
will see that the English who came to America 
brought with them the lesson learned at home, 
and knew that so long as they could keep hold of 
the purse-strings, they need have little fear of 
tyranny. 

As the colonies continued to grow in impor- 
tance this same state of things was kept up, but 
continually had to do with more important mat- 
ters. When, therefore, the English government 
began to see that there were growing up in Amer- 
ica many powerful bodies of lawmakers who 
were taking control of all internal questions, they 
found themselves in a way prevented from mak- 
ing any protests, because in the day of small 
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things they had allowed this form of government 
to become usual and to take charge of nearly all 
matters except the few that had to do directly 
with the authority of the Crown. 

The form that the payment of the officers of 
the King had taken was called by Benjamin 
Franklin a system of «• bargain and sale." There 
seems to have been no pretense of being willing 
to pay the salaries of governors and judges unless 
these men were willing to consent to such laws 
or to make such decisions as pleased the colonial 
lawmakers. If a governor refused his aid in 
making a law desired in the colony, the law- 
makers of that colony would get even by refusing 
to vote the money to pay his salary. The effect 
of this was to force the governor to do as the 
colonists liked, or else to resign his office. 

Even with the judges matters were in a very 
similar state. If the judge was not pleasing to 
the lawmakers, he would not be paid, — and few 
judges were rich enough or independent enough 
to defy the colonists at the cost of their own 
bread and butter. 

Some attempt was made to bring about a re- 
form in regard to the judges, and the colonists 
were willing to give them a regular salary pro- 
vided the King would agree to leave the judges in 
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office during their good behavior. But the King 
(or rather his ministers) did not care to give up 
the right to change the judges at will and so the 
reform fell through. Thus the colonies had come 
gradually to control the action of the royal gov- 
ernors and judges. 

The reason why this state of affairs was not 
prevented by the English lawmakers and the 
Crown is found in the wish of the English to 
make their American colonies strong enough to 
hold their own against the French colonies to the 
northward. To help the colonies' growth, Eng- 
land treated them with great indulgence, hoping 
to increase the emigration from her own shores. 
If the size of the tracts of land held by the Eng- 
lish in America was to be increased, there must 
be settlers enough to hold the new territory. 
Consequently the English tried in every way to 
favor the colonies, and even seemed glad to see 
them become almost independent states. Thus 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were allowed to 
have not only lawmaking bodies but even gov- 
ernors of their own ; and Massachusetts had her 
own money, her own religious bodies, her own 
flag, even. Indeed we are told that when the 
Massachusetts rulers once grudgingly admitted 
that the English flag should be on the English 
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government's own buildings in the colony, there 
was much searching necessary before a flag could 
be borrowed for the purpose. 

The ending of religious persecution in England 
had long put an end to the great emigration of 
native English to America, and the greater part 
of the Americans had grown up in the colonies, 
and had become used to the freedom allowed 
there. 

It was not possible, after the ending of fear of 
the French, to go backward, and to take away 
the liberty that the colonies had learned to claim 
as a right. When the Stuart kings in England 
tried to regain the powers the Crown had given 
up in America, they met only with failure. 
Charles II sent governors to Virginia in 1663 — 
men whom Channing the historian calls •• nearly 
as disreputable as Charles himself " ; Bacon's 
rebellion followed, and after it failed through his 
death, a set of mismanaging governors followed, 
through whose greediness and oppression the 
colonics lost much of their loyalty to England. 

In Massachusetts, about l676,camea royal gov- 
ernor, by the name of Randolph, who sought good 
reasons to take away the liberal charter of the 
colony ; for the King wished to unite all the 
colonies (excepting Pennsylvania and Carolina) 
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under one management. The charter was taken 
away, and Governors Dudley and Andros after- 
ward came into control. Sir Edmond Andros 
tried to govern Massachusetts as if it were a con- 
quered province, and also tried to get the same 
powers over Connecticut and Rhode Island, while 
New York was ruled by a deputy governor, 
Nicholson. All these tyrannies failed, however, 
when, in 1688, James II was forced to flee from 
England, and William of Orange came to the 
throne, in March, 1689. 

As soon as the colonists received this news, in 
April, they rose in rebellion. Andros was put 
into prison, and new governments formed under 
the old charters in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. In New York, Jacob Leisler, 
at the head of the militia, seized the government, 
but he was afterward convicted of treason and put 
to death — through a blunder. 

Altogether, there was throughout the colonies 
a gradual increase in the power of the lawmaking 
bodies, as against that of the royal governors. 
By the " bargain and sale " arrangement, already 
explained, the governors were persuaded or forced 
to yield more and more to the native authorities. 

Thus there was great independence of feeling 
in each of the colonies, and a strong sense that 
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they must stand together for their rights as 
against the royal officials. This brought about a 
sense of unity and had accustomed the colonial 
legislators to act together as regards internal af- 
fairs. In the wars against the French and Indians, 
they had been forced also to consider how they 
might act together also in regard to external 
matters, and had come to think of some form of 
union among themselves. 

Still a further step followed. We have seen 
how the colonists were driven to combine against 
the Indian tribes and thus had learned their 
strength when acting as a unit. Many* far- 
sighted men, such statesmen, for example, as 
Benjamin Franklin, understood that the old 
forms of government must sooner or later give 
way to a recognition of the real state of things. 
They saw that even should the Crown retain its 
authority over the colonies, more and more they 
must manage their own affairs, and where these 
affairs had to do with the well-being of the coun- 
try, they must be managed by representatives 
sent from all the colonies to a single body. 

The first proposal of such a government came 
from the authorities in England, when they sug- 
gested that representatives of the colonists should 
meet so as to make sure that the Iroquois nation 
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should side with the English. The ministers in 
London had often gone so far as to suggest 
that the plan of colonial union should be con- 
sidered. Franklin drew up such a plan, and 
twenty-five delegates of the seven colonies 
adopted it, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Franklin's plan provided that the com- 
mon interests of the colonies should be cared for 
by a congress of delegates, and that these dele- 
gates should be sent by each of the governing 
bodies of the colonies. The authority of the 
King was to be represented by a " President 
General" appointed and paid by the Crown. 
This President General was to have the right to 
veto, or forbid, any law made by the congress, 
provided the ministers of the English govern- 
ment should support his veto. 

Although this plan was approved by the dele- 
gates when they met at Albany, it was rejected 
both by the English ministers at home and also 
by the colonial assemblies. Franklin shrewdly 
remarked that he thought the plan must be an 
excellent one, since each side thought it gave too 
much power to the other. 

During the war against the French, although 
the colonists worked together, they did so with- 
out an accepted plan, and their success against 
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France was due more to the power of the Eng- 
lish than to their own forces, since it was the 
English fleets that prevented the French from 
sending reinforcements to aid the Canadians. 
Thus the French were entirely outnumbered, 
and Woodrow Wilson points out in his history 
that there were more soldiers in the English col- 
onies within reach of the St. Lawrence than 
there were men capable of bearing arms in all 
Canada ; and that half of these troops were Eng- 
lish regulars. 

When the question of paying the expenses of 
the war came up, it was found that the expense 
had been borne about equally between the home 
government and the colonials. This was felt by 
one party to be unfair to the home government; 
another party, however, argued that the great 
expenditures made by the Crown had brought 
her ample returns in the increase of her power 
.and her wealth, both in territory and in the im- 
portance of her colonies. These two differing 
views brought it about that there was one set of 
men continually urging the English to lay taxes 
upon the colonists in order to meet the expenses 
their possession brought upon the home country, 
while another party considered that there should 
be no direct taxes laid upon the colonists to pay 
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the expenses of wars that so greatly extended the 
power, the influence, and the resources of the 
British empire. 

From the American point of view, the wars in 
America against the French and Indians had 
been so important as to overshadow all else; but 
to the English these wars had been only part of 
a great wide-spread struggle in which Britain was 
changed from a kingdom into an empire. Not 
only in America, but in Europe and in India as 
well as upon the sea, had England suddenly risen 
to be a great world power. As a part of this 
change, France had ceded her American lands ; 
but these were settled only along the coast and 
in one or two places upon the great rivers. All 
the great central territory had, as we know, been 
French only because of trade routes and trading- 
posts. Although they had been given up by 
the French government, it was a different matter 
to cause them to pass into English hands by 
actual occupation. The Indians knew what a 
difference to them would be made when, instead 
of the French traders, there should come the 
English settlers. With the French they had 
lived peaceably and had found their hunting- 
grounds little interfered with. But they knew 
that the settlement of the great central part of 
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America by the English would result in the com- 
plete destruction — surely, if slowly — of their 
hunting-grounds and in the loss of their terri- 
tories forever. 

It was this feeling that led to the great out- 
break under the chief, Pontiac, in 1763. Bloody 
warfare, the destruction of settlements, terrible 
outrages, followed all along the frontier, and 
even after the two years' rebellion of the red 
men was put down it was seen that in order to 
hold their own against the Indians, and, still 
more, to advance further westward, would re- 
quire the keeping up of a safely-guarded frontier. 

When the English ministers had reckoned the 
cost of keeping up garrisons, establishing forts, 
and setting up a strong government that could 
manage affairs so as to secure what the English 
victories had won, it was foutid that the expense 
meant hundreds of thousands of pounds a year. 
The English had an almost empty treasury, ow- 
ing to the enormous expenditures during her 
long years of warfare with France. On the 
other hand, the colonists were rich, and were 
yearly growing richer. One can hardly blame 
the English lawmakers for deciding to make the 
colonists pay some part of the enormous bill re- 
quired for safeguarding the frontier and carrying 
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on the affairs of the vast territory acquired. Out 
of three hundred thousand pounds to be spent 
entirely in American affairs, it was proposed that 
one- third should be raised by the colonies them- 
selves. 

In order to raise this money, the Prime Min- 
ister of England, in 1764, proposed to Parliament 
a bill taxing wine, sugar, and molasses, when im- 
ported by the colonies, and also making still 
stricter the laws regulating colonial commerce 
and manufactures. At the time of proposing 
this bill, the Prime Minister also announced that 
in the following year he meant to propose a 
moderate direct tax to be raised by requiring 
revenue stamps to be used on business docu- 
ments in America. 

Although these matters of government had 
from the beginning caused now and then some 
hard feeling between the English and the Amer- 
icans, yet we have the best of testimony to show 
that the colonists, for the most part, held Eng- 
land and the English in the highest reverence. 
Benjamin Franklin, who was in England in 1776, 
being examined in regard to the feeling of his 
own countrymen, said that toward Great Britain 
the feeling of America was " the best in the 
world. They submitted willingly to the govern- 
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ment, and paid obedience to acts of Parliament." 
He pointed out that the English government 
had no need to spend a farthing to keep her in- 
terests in the New World secure. Throughout 
America there was no force of English soldiers 
necessary to enforce the English laws. As 
Franklin put it, •' They are governed only at the 
expense of a little pen, ink, and paper." When 
such was the disposition of the American people 
there could be no great uprising against English 
rule, except upon a question that seemed to the 
Americans one of principle, one involving their 
very rights. 

There were two ways of looking upon the're- 
lation of the colonies to the English Crown. 
They might be regarded as being directly under 
the control of the King himself, or they might 
be looked upon as generally part of the English 
empire and therefore as falling under the power 
of Parliament directly. These two ways made 
quite a difference in the rights of. the colonists. 
If they were directly responsible to the Crown, 
then while they might yield in all matters which 
had to do with their action toward outsiders, yet 
they could object if the Parliament should inter- 
fere in any way with their personal rights or the 
management of their own home affairs. If, on 
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the other hand, they were entirely subject to the 
control of Parliament, then there could be no 
reason why all their affairs, both public and pri- 
vate, should not be regulated by act of Parlia- 
ment, and they could have no reason to object to 
the levying of taxes not only upon foreign com- 
merce, but even upon their internal trade and 
business transactions. 

Benjamin Franklin, whose arguments had much 
to do with forming public opinion in America, 
claimed that the American colonies were related 
to the Crown of England only as were the Chan- 
nel Islands, Ireland and Scotland, since all the 
colonies had been established in the royal domain 
— that is, upon lands belonging to the whole em- 
pire — that their charters had come from the 
Crown, and that Parliament had in no way aided 
or authorized their making. Upon the other 
hand it was argued that in the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 it had been settled, finally, that Par- 
liament was supreme and had complete authority, 
not only over England, but over all parts of the 
royal domain. 

Whether the doctrine established by this Rev- 
olution of 1688 in England must necessarily be 
admitted by the colonies founded before the Rev- 
olution of 1688, presented a question upon which 
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men might well hold different opinions. There 
was a strong temptation on the part of the colo- 
nies to deny that the Revolution in England 
changed their legal rights. But all these ques- 
tions were to be fully discussed in the years pre- 
ceding 1776, before the colonists had decided 
that they wished to separate from England. 



CHAPTER VI 
EDUCATION AND PUBLIC LEADERS 

THE education and upbringing of the 
colonial child were subject to two great 
influences. The more important of 
these, certainly in the Northern colonies, was the 
belief that every child should be taught as early 
as possible to read for itself, in order that it might 
be able to read the Scriptures. The second in- 
fluence came from the wish to fit the child for 
the better career open to it in the New World. 

It followed that the primary schools paid chief 
attention, for the most part, to the teaching of 
reading and writing and enough of arithmetic to 
help boys to keep accounts. The books which 
were published at even a much later period show 
still some traces of these two main objects. 

There was no idea of giving a general acquaint- 
ance with literature, or any except the most prac- 
tical matters. Such a book, for example, is 
" The Young Man's Companion," which, com- 
mencing with the alphabet, passed on rapidly 
io S 
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to account-keeping such as was needed in the af- 
fairs of merchants and storekeepers, and thence 
to a collection of useful medical hints and some 
few remarks about politics and religion. The few 
boys who were destined for a higher education 
were those whose circumstances were good 
enough to warrant their looking forward to a 
career in the ministry, in the law or the govern- 
ment, or, more rarely, in the practice of medicine. 
Those who really sought a higher education were 
usually compelled to go across the ocean for the 
higher branches. 

The only really broad education in any way 
corresponding to a modern college course that 
could be had in America came from the teaching 
given by private tutors engaged in the richer 
families. Over a great part of the country the 
samestate of things continued until very late in the 
seventeenth century. It is true that as there 
came to be more people and more money in the 
colonies the grade of private schools greatly im- 
proved, but there were no real college institutions 
until long after the dates given for the founding 
of Harvard College in the North and William 
and Mary College in the South. The founding 
of Harvard was in 1636, of Virginia's college in 
1688; Yale, in Connecticut, followed in 1701. 
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But these institutions were at the beginning really 
little more than a kind of cross between high 
schools and church seminaries. 

Certainly, the two New England colleges were 
designed mainly for preparing young men for 
the ministry, and their course of study looked 
directly toward this. Out of the first six gradu- 
ates of Harvard, four became clergymen, and it is 
doubtful whether the equipment of these gradu- 
ates would to-day make it easy for them to pass 
the entrance examinations of many higher grade 
colleges of the United States. The age at which 
boys graduated was so young as to prove they 
could not have been subjected to any very long 
course of study. Thus, /Jonathan Edwards, who 
was born in 1702, entered Yale at twelve years of 
age. It is true that he was very precocious, es- 
pecially in the study of all religious questions, 
but he was not very much younger than the aver- 
age of the students — and at twelve years old a 
boy cannot possibly be very broadly educated. 

Children's minds in those days were directed 
toward religious questions by their surroundings, 
and we are told that Edwards, at the age of ten, 
wrote an argument to prove that the soul was 
not material. If we should find a boy of to-day 
busied with such questions we should be inclined 
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to prescribe a long vacation in the open air. But 
in those days, and even much later, if one was to 
read at all, he could find little to occupy himself 
with that was not of the nature of seunons or re- 
ligious essays. There was little poetry, less fic- 
tion, no drama, or general science. Even in 
England the literature was divided by a sharp 
line into the sacred and the profane, and serious- 
minded people, such as were the majority of the 
colonists, were very unwilling to cross the line 
into what they considered the frivolous and the 
harmful. 

In the " Chronological Outline of American 
Literature," where an attempt is made to give 
quite a complete list of American publications, 
we shall find but little variety beyond two or 
three general classes. There were, for example, 
in the sermonizing class of books the works of 
the two Mathers, Cotton and Increase, which 
comprise certain serious theological talks and his- 
torical incidents considered from the religious 
point of view. Even in giving an account of the 
Indian wars from 1688 to 1698, Cotton Mather 
must add " Lectures for the Religious Improve- 
ment of the Occurrences" at the end of his 
volume. 

Besides the sermons, we have some instances 
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of accounts of travel or personal journals, which 
were no more than documents telling the colo- 
nists something about the life they already led. 
From the printing-presses of the time, in addition 
to these products, there came compilations of 
laws, hymn-books, and public documents, with 
now and then a description of some town or 
colony, or, even more rarely, a practical book of 
advice for the farmer. When a young man was 
expected to devote his leisure hours to such a 
book as John Checkley's •« Choice Dialogues be- 
tween a Godly Minister and an Honest Country- 
man concerning Election and Predestination," 
one of two results was sure to follow : either the 
young man would take the book seriously and 
decide to study for the ministry, or he would 
come to the conclusion that he was not fond of 
literature. 

For the children there were various improving 
works and tracts, a (ew school-books, and, most 
important of all, the *« New England Primer," a 
remarkable volume about which whole books 
have been written. The New England Primer 
was in universal use throughout the New Eng- 
land colonies and was, at first, little more than a 
sort of pious reading-book; but, gradually, be- 
ginning with 1727, when the first edition ap- 
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pea red, it was enlarged to contain more and 
more matter of a religious sort until it has been 
well called : " The Little Bible of New England." 
From the time of its first appearance until nearly 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the New 
England Primer continued in wide use, there be- 
ing issued altogether, it is believed, some forty 
editions, making up perhaps two million copies. 
And yet, because the book was so carelessly 
handled by children, the early editions especially 
have become great and valuable rarities, eagerly 
sought by collectors to this day. 

Not only did it include the material necessary 
for school use, but also the Catechism. Certain 
of its remarkable verses for children's first reading 
are frequently quoted. Possibly the most familiar 
of all is that cheerful statement: 

" In Adam's fall 
Wc sinned all." 

Another that has been remembered quite as 
much for its amusing form as for its value is : 

" Zaccheus he 
Did climb the tree 
His Lord to see." • 

Perhaps a few verses will give us some notion of 
the cheerful contents of the book : 
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" I in the Burying Place may see 

Graves shorter far than I ; 
From Death's Arrest no Age is free, 

Young Children, too, may die ; 
My God, may such an awful Sight 

Awakening be to Me ! 
Oh, that by early Grace I might 

For Death prepared be." 

Gradually this Primer was replaced, as the 
need for less sectarian education developed, by 
the more practical Webster's Spelling-Book, 
which was the forerunner of the sets of •' readers " 
that have continued in use until almost our own 
day. But the New England Primer was for its 
time a very fitting preparation for the academy 
or college course that followed, since this latter 
was marked by the same bias toward religious 
studies. 

There was little need in the colonies for general 
culture; there were as yet no more than the 
merest beginnings of literature available to the 
general public. Only in the better class of Vir- 
ginian households were even the greater English 
classics at common. In Judson's 4 * Growth of 
the American Nation," it is well pointed out that 
the people depended largely for their ideas upon 
the weekly sermons, which were, as he says, 
" sermon, magazine, and newspaper, all in one." 
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It was not until 1719 that the editor of the 
Boston News-Letter could congratulate his read- 
ers that his general news was only " five months 
behind that of England." Although up to the 
time of the Revolution there were a number of 
small periodicals published, these consisted usu- 
ally of four pages containing, as Judson puts it, •' a 
few quaint advertisements, a very little news, and 
a selection of sedate letters on a variety of sub- 
jects." 

There was, consequently, no class that could be 
called literary people. There were a few writers of 
eminence, such as Jonathan Edwards on theology, 
Cotton and Increase Mather on similar subjects 
and topics of general interest, diaries such as those 
of Sarah Kemble Knight and Samuel Sewall, and 
here and there a few men such as William Bird 
of Virginia, who were fond of books and col- 
lected them. Bird was also a writer, a cultivated 
man, and a student of general affairs. He was 
even a member of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain. 

Most of the leaders of education and thought 
were the college-bred men, and here and there a 
few original, self-taught men like Benjamin 
Franklin, who acquired their education through 
reading and by the aid of native ability. Frank- 
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lin was, all things considered, perhaps the most 
remarkable intellect of this time. His career 
touches American history, and even the general 
intellectual progress of his time, at so many 
points that no fair idea of the man or his acquire- 
ments can be given in brief space. 

Beginning as apprentice to his brother, a 
printer, his writings and business ability gained 
him patrons and he was able to go abroad, and 
thus to broaden his knowledge and acquirements. 
It is hardly possible to do more than to suggest 
by a brief list the number of ways in which he 
stimulated American life and letters. The first 
real American journal, The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
owed its prominence to his brains ; he was the 
first to establish a circulating library ; his Poor 
Richard's Almanac educated the whole middle 
class of America in certain precepts of homely 
wisdom and shrewdness that gave practicality to 
American life; the Post-Office first owed its 
great efficiency to him ; he set on foot the first 
police-force and the first fire-company ; he laid 
the foundations of the Pennsylvania University, 
the American Philosophical Society, and the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Self-taught as he was, 
he became familiar with French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin, and in science, especially in electrical 
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science, was a pioneer whose name cannot be 
omitted. 

In addition to these intellectual activities and 
schemes for the betterment of life about him, he 
soon entered upon a career in the government 
of the colonies and in its dealings with the 
mother country, which makes him a great figure 
in every history of the times. In fact, there is 
hardly a development of the time in which 
Franklin was not a pioneer and a creative force, 
and it is not too much to say that the history of 
America would have been materially changed 
without his influence. 

One great force in colonial affairs was the art 
of oratory. At a time when books were so 
scarce and when there was abundance of new 
questions in which the public interest was in- 
tense, the men who could clearly and forcibly 
present in speech their views upon the questions 
of the day were sure of a hearing and of a vital 
interest that no public men of our own time can 
possibly command. The means of conveying 
information and of influencing opinion was by 
speech, and this fact both stimulated the ability 
of the orator and also so greatly rewarded ora 
torical talent that public speakers soon became 
widely prominent and largely followed. In all 
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the colonial assemblies, in the New England 
town meetings, even in the gathering of neigh- 
bors for the discussion of public topics, leader- 
ship fell naturally to those who had the orator's • 
power of cogent, clear, and inspiriting address. In 
this art, as in most others, Franklin attained em- 
inence, having acquired the power of putting his 
thoughts in clear, simple, and forcible words that 
carried conviction to his hearers. 

We still have in our school readers many 
specimens of the moving speeches of colonial 
times, among which that of Patrick Henry of 
Virginia is especially notable. Boston, too, be- 
sides its divines, had many popular orators for 
whom perhaps the names of James Otis, of John 
and of Samuel Adams may stand as types. But 
the outcome of the cultivation of oratory was to 
produce a body of men so remarkable for the 
power to sway and govern the action of their fel- 
lows, that the great Lord Chatham of England 
declared, as we shall see later, that the history of 
the world presented nowhere in any one time 
a body of men who could be compared to 
them. 

In the absence of the use of shorthand we can- 
not fairly judge the rank of American oratory, 
but its effect may be seen in the fact that when 
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the exciting days of the Revolution came, the 
greater part of the American people had been so 
thoroughly instructed in regard to their rights 
and in the great questions arising between Eng- 
land and her colonies, that the reasons for which 
the Revolution was fought were clearly in the 
minds of every continental soldier, and the pa- 
triots held fast to the important part of their 
claims despite all attempts of the English minis- 
try to deceive or cajole Americans into surren- 
dering in exchange for apparent advantages the 
principles for which they contended. And that 
these questions were thoroughly understood 
throughout the country was due to the clear- 
ness and force with which the issues had 
been presented to the people by American 
speakers. 

We have already admitted that there was 
practically no lighter literature, and this is true, 
although careful investigators have here and 
there rescued from forgetfulness books which 
may be said to contain the beginnings of lighter 
American literature. We have, for example, the 
first book of poems published in America in the 
works of Anne Bradstreet, the daughter of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dudley. Though married, and 
the mother of eight children, she won by her 
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pen the title of " The Tenth Muse." Although 
brought out first in London, her book of poems 
was afterward published in America, and is said 
to be the first book of general literary nature 
issued in the colonies. Another poet who won 
some celebrity in the Revolutionary Days is 
Philip Freneau, who, at a time when more en- 
couragement was given, might have won an 
even greater fame. 

In speaking of those who were educators, it 
will be seen that we are compelled to do little 
more than repeat the names of the more promi- 
nent clergymen and lawyers, since, as we have 
shown, there was nothing to correspond to the 
higher formal education of to-day, nothing like a 
college or university, nor ' any organization of 
learned men into bodies for producing or dis- 
tributing literature. 

Practically, the young men of colonial times 
passed directly from what was little more than a 
high-school education into an interest in public 
affairs. His education, therefore, as soon as he 
passed out of the hands of the mere schoolmasters 
who taught him the simpler elements, was directed 
by the lawyers, legislators, and clergymen of the 
time, or by such public instructors as Franklin, 
whose work was done either through the petty 
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newspapers of the day or through political pam* 
phlcts. 

Since the days of Milton in England, the 
pamphlet had been the most important means of 
educating the people upon public issues. Every 
man, who had an opinion to express that he 
thought worth attention, would write out his 
views in simple, direct style, if he tried to influ- 
ence the common people, or in lofty and schol- 
arly form if he were addressing a more limited 
audience, and then would have struck off a few 
hundred copies of a paper pamphlet that could 
be circulated by the hands of his friends and 
neighbors, or put on sale here and there in the 
little shops. Of course many of these pamphlets 
carried great weight and influence, especially 
when signed by men of learning and power; 
others were merely trivial or even abusive and 
scurrilous. Many of these latter were published 
anonymously and under assumed names. 

For a complete account of the pamphleteers 
and their work we should have to go to special 
publications, but there is an excellent article 
upon the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
though of course it gives main attention to the 
effect of these little publications upon English 
history. Although this species of publication 
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did not entirely lose its force, yet the fact that 
so many of the pamphlets which were issued were 
merely abusive or anonymous tended to weaken 
the influence of all except the work of the ablest 
writers. 

We recognize that as the Revolution ap- 
proached, these little printed arguments became 
more and more important and that some few of 
them are notable in American history. Those 
of Thomas Paine especially produced during the 
Revolutionary times the greatest effect on the 
minds of his countrymen. But in earlier times, 
though pamphlets were numerous, so many of 
them were upon theological questions, or upon 
questions of merely local or personal interest, 
that we feel little inclined to bring them to light. 
The subject is here mentioned simply because 
the absence of newspapers and magazines caused 
pamphlets to play an important part in the his- 
tory of the early American press. 

In the matter of public leadership we may 
look upon the great men of the time as coming 
mainly from four dominating influences. These 
may be called the Virginian, the Puritan, the 
Quaker, and the mercantile. Having already 
studied into the influences that produced the 
great Virginians, we are prepared to understand 
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how, as questions of government increased in 
importance, these men, superior to most of the 
colonists in education and in breeding, played a 
more and more prominent part in determining 
the government policy and in meeting the at- 
tempts of the English ministers to make their 
American colonies play a minor part in the 
general affairs of England. 

Of the Puritan element, represented mainly by 
the greater New England colonies, we have seen 
the origin in the prominence of church matters 
in early colonial affairs and in the coming of the 
ministers and their party to be the instructors 
and the mouthpieces of their communities. 

The descendants of the Quakers played a 
larger part in the earlier years of colonial ad- 
vancement than later. As the questions between 
England and America became more practical and 
had less to do with merely social matters, the in- 
fluence of the Quaker element diminished, and is 
seen in later times only as slightly effecting 
American ways of thinking. Of war, they could 
not of course approve, and so they play little part 
in the Revolution. 

Those leaders of thought who were produced 
by mercantile life do not often personally appear 
in the years preceding the Revolution as directly 
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influencing the ideas of the people. But these 
men, with their intimate knowledge of the needs 
of their own people and with the conditions of 
trade, and with their acquaintance with the re- 
sources of the colonists, though they remained in 
the background and spoke mainly through the 
political leaders, yet furnished the facts and fig- 
ures upon which the arguments and theories of 
the American leaders were based. It was in pro- 
tecting their own interests and in deciding upon 
the needs of the American people that these men 
created the public opinion which took form in 
the mouths of the orators and statesmen who 
conducted the public controversies with the Eng- 
lish government. 

Generally speaking, the state of education and 
literature in America was far less advanced than 
in England. But as regards the subjects that 
most closely touched the interests of the colonists, 
that is, on questions of statesmanship, politics 
and religion, there were Americans who compared 
favorably with the ablest men of England or 
Europe. The lighter sides of life were not much 
cultivated in America in the days before the 
Revolution. Music, the drama, art and literature 
appeal to people of more wealth and more leisure 
than were then common anywhere in the col- 
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onies. There were individual exceptions, of 
course, but for the most part the Americans of 
the time were busy, practical, hard working folks, 
with little leisure for cultivation of any sort. 



CHAPTER VII 
LIFE IN LATER COLONIAL DAYS 

THE key to the great changes in the life 
of the people of America consists sim- 
ply in the fact that there was a broad 
and rapid increase in independence, in prosperity 
and in home comforts. We must not allow our- 
selves to consider the changes in successive periods 
as extending to all parts of the country at the 
same time; for, although there was an advance 
in the older communities, bringing greater home 
comforts and the possession of luxuries to great 
numbers of people, this improvement was con- 
fined for the most part to the larger cities, towns, 
or plantation settlements, and had little direct 
effect upon the ruder communities which repre- 
sented the advance of the people into newer lands 
toward the westward, or into other unoccupied 
lands further from the centres of population. 

In the cities of New England, however, the in- 
crease of commerce with the Old World had 
brought to the richer inhabitants many of the 
comforts known to the higher classes in England. 
123 
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The royal governors and the society that gath- 
ered around them, the officials, the rich, and 
the relatives of prominent families in England, 
all lived in a fashion much resembling that of the 
better classes of English at the time. These 
were the people whose interests bound them most 
closely to the mother country, and who, with 
notable exceptions here and there, later became 
Tories and royalists when forced to take sides in 
the dispute with England. 

It is true that in the New England communities 
there was still a strong leaven of Puritanism, but 
the strict opinions no longer prevailed so univer- 
sally as to compel others to live in the same way 
that seemed right to these striqter people, and the 
freer, more liberal class of newcomers helped to 
make even the older Puritan families less strict 
and less severe than their forefathers. As wealth 
increased, there were much more display and lux- 
ury in matters of dress and furniture. The for- 
malities — that is, people's manners — became fash- 
ionable rather than sectarian. It is said that it 
became a common custom among the Boston 
families to offer to all visitors the hospitalities of 
a large bowl of punch that stood in the hall — an 
attention of which the Puritans would hardly have 
approved. 
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The furnishing of the drawing-rooms, owing 
largely to the importation of rich fabrics from the 
East and of valuable woods from the West Indies, 
had a richness and elegance unknown to earlier 
times, as we may see from the better pieces of 
colonial furniture that have lasted to our own 
times. Mahogany, rich inlaying, brass work, 
oriental draperies and rugs, were frequent in the 
houses of the rich. The sleeping-rooms, though 
often uncomfortable, were stately in furnishing 
and formal in design, the furniture being often 
richly carved or ornamented. Table furnishings 
were imported, and would compare with those 
used in the houses of the English gentry. 

The women, though somewhat behind the 
fashions of London and Paris, yet followed them 
as nearly as they could, and, as is usual, chose 
for imitation oftener the follies than the sensible 
improvements, — a fact we learn from the stric- 
tures of many native critics. In fact, there was 
very little difference between the households of 
the richer colonial women and those of the better 
class of English at home. They could afford to 
import and to pay for not only rich plate, fine 
cloth, well-designed furniture, and elaborate 
clothing, but for their tables could command the 
luxuries of the tropical regions. 
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American shipping went everywhere. Al- 
though the strongest efforts were made to confine 
colonial trade to the mother country, there was 
no difficulty found in smuggling from Europe 
and from the West Indies whatever luxuries were 
demanded by the rich colonials. There was then 
little power to control the traffic of the high 
seas, and once out of sight of land, even the very 
men who were chosen to prevent piracy and 
smuggling were but too apt, as did Captain Kidd, 
to enter upon the very courses they were com- 
missioned to suppress. 

Nevertheless, we must not make the mistake of 
supposing that the colonial housewife possessed 
any of the labor-saving devices known to later 
times. A great number of articles of household 
use must be of domestic manufacture, except for 
the few who could import or buy from others 
whatever they needed. The housewife of those 
times, in a household of the average sort, was 
compelled to put up with the most inferior con- 
trivances ; and those of the better class, by the 
assistance of hired women or slaves, alone escaped 
the necessity of making all such commodities as 
soap, candles, preserved meats, jellies, and so on. 
The head of a plantation home became in a way 
the superintendent of a vast number of domestic 
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manufactures. She might have to provide for 
the weaving of cloth, the smoking of hams and 
bacon, even the slaughter of animals, and the 
general supervision of an army of hired laborers 
or slaves. 

The city women, of course, could purchase 
many of the things which dwellers in country 
places must make for themselves. The father of 
Benjamin Franklin followed for many years the 
business of tallow-chandler and soap-boiler, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and could not in the very 
nature of things have conducted a very large es- 
tablishment, as his whole business was carried on 
in a very tiny house. Benjamin himself, at ten 
years old, was set to work at cutting candle- 
wicks. Other industries that catered to home de- 
mands were upon an equally small scale — and this 
fact proves that the households of Boston for the 
most part relied upon themselves for what they 
could make at home. 

One difference in the life of the women of that 
time and the life of women of the same class to- 
day is found in the narrowness of the interests of 
the family. We must remember that there were 
no periodicals to keep her generally informed of 
events further away than her immediate vicinity. 
The colonial women could not often travel even 
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to a neighboring city ; the roads were poor, ac- 
cidents were common, and the hardships of every 
long journey were inevitable. It required a 
strong motive to tempt the colonial dame from 
home ; consequently her home life was all the 
more important to her, and her own circle of 
friends was narrower and she had little variety in 
experiences. 

All this tended to increase the home-feeling 
and to give the housewife pride in her dwelling 
and possessions. Expecting to pass their lives 
in certain houses, the colonial magnates built 
these with deliberate care and ornamented them 
to the best of their ability. The colonial designs 
were simple and impressive, and the quality of 
the buildings has been proved by their survival 
in many cases to recent times. As the first no- 
table houses were built by men of means and 
taste, and as these were copied by the rest, good 
taste in general characterized the dwellings of the 
better classes. Mrs. Earle instances as good ex- 
amples of fine colonial dwellings three in Boston, 
the " Province House," dating from 1 679, the 
" Franklin House/' from 1735, and the home of 
the Hancock family. To these she adds' 4 Shirley 
House" in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and the 
home of the Wentworths in New Haven. His- 
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torical societies still preserve many specimens of 
the beautiful brass and iron house-fittings that 
were the pride of colonial times. 

The home life, however, seems to us to pre- 
sent strange contrasts. There were in certain 
things a crudity and discomfort that would have 
seemed to us hardly bearable. The absence of 
literature, the discomfort caused by the cold in 
winter time, the frequent lack of glass and china, 
which were not common until quite a late period, 
the poor lighting of the houses, the lack of 
means of getting about in towns and cities, the 
want of variety in food — all were discomforts 
which were not felt simply because nothing else 
had ever been known. 

On the other hand, and in sharp contrast, were 
the richness and variety in the costumes of the 
rich, the great abundance of food, the lavishness 
in its use, the universal wine-drinking, and, above 
all, the great formality in the intercourse of those 
who were known as the " gentry," or the people 
of the better class. Persons who were entitled, 
according to the ideas of the time, to respect, in- 
sisted sharply upon their rights, and few thought 
of refusing the marks of respect required of them. 

Society was anything but democratic. From 
the slaves, who, it must be remembered, were in 
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every household of importance both North and 
South, to the colonial governor and his dame, 
was a distinct set of gradations, known to the 
whole community and fixed beyond the power of 
any individual to change. In the higher social 
ranks etiquette ruled supreme, and dominated all 
the formal receptions, balls, and house parties. 
Younger people were expected to show, at least 
in form, the utmost respect for their elders, and 
were early taught the code their class prescribed. 

This gave to the colonial dame a position of 
great dignity, and also tended to make her some- 
thing of an autocrat in her own household. She 
ruled her daughters and her younger sons 
severely, if kindly, and in old letters, such, for 
instance, as Thackeray has written for Harry 
Warrington in " The Virginians," we see the 
formality and stiffness required even from the 
young toward their parents or elders. The 
ladies of the time took pride in their housewifely 
accomplishments, in their dress, and in their 
knowledge of the ins and outs of social etiquette; 
at the same time few of them presumed to mix 
with the political affairs of the day. There was 
a sharp line between the interests of the husband 
and those of the wife. 

In religious matters there had been among the 
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more fashionable a great change from the early 
days. There were more English Church people 
in the colonies, and consequently, owing to their 
different view of Sunday observance, there was 
some relaxation in the strictness observed by the 
Puritans in keeping the day. Still, public senti- 
ment outside of the cities was strongly influenced 
by the old Puritan notions and churchgoing, at 
least twice a Sunday, was nearly universal. Pub- 
licly the day was kept even in the larger cities in 
much the same fashion as of old, there being of 
course no business carried on and an almost com- 
plete suspension of travel. 

The life of children in this later time was 
marked by an extension of the period devoted to 
their schooling. There was not the same neces- 
sity that children should be put early to work, 
and there were more rich families who could af- 
ford to devote longer years to the training neces- 
sary to fit children for professional life to which 
many of them were destined. In the stricter 
households, however, the subordination of chil- 
dren to their parents was still complete. The 
earlier custom of standing at table had not yet 
entirely gone out, at least in Puritan families, and 
the authority of parents was as yet in no way in- 
terfered with by the community at large. 
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Owing to the fact that the start in life was 
made young, and that no very long preparation 
was usually necessary to the earning of a living, 
it became almost universal for young people to 
leave their parents' home as soon as they were 
grown, and to make a start for themselves, no 
matter how humble might be their beginning. 
Kxcept among people of assured standing, there 
was no danger of losing caste or position by tak- 
ing up any sort of occupation, and opportunities 
existed everywhere for young men and women 
to establish themselves in life, to marry, and to 
bring up families of their own. The young 
colonial girl frequently married at the age of 
twenty, or even much younger, and the young 
man who had not made a place for himself at 
twenty-five or thirty might be considered a 
failure. 

We have already said something of the found- 
ing of colleges and universities, which really de- 
served rather the name of academies and high 
schools. In those days there was no need of a 
large equipment, and it has been wisely said 
that the immortality of John Harvard and Elihu 
Yale as founders of the two great New England 
universities was most cheaply purchased by these 
two clergymen who contributed from their small 
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means the money and books upon which these 
institutions were founded. 

Graduates of Yale will remember the " old 
Brick Row " that for so many years remained to 
teach modern young men something of the sim- 
plicity of life led by the students of the old days. 
Mere shells of brick and mortar, " barracks/' as 
they have been called, they furnished all that was 
necessary to the beginning of a great university 
— shelter from the wind and weather, and a place 
where the colonial students could have access to 
the few books of the time and be under the di- 
rection of the best masters the colonies afforded. 
The early buildings of Harvard and Princeton 
and of William and Mary or Dartmouth were of 
no greater pretension. 

Much of the credit that is given to the early 
colleges, North and South, belongs rightly to the 
conditions of the country rather than to the 
courses of study afforded by any institution of 
learning. The training given by the old college 
curriculum consisted merely of a slight acquaint- 
ance with ancient languages and classical litera- 
ture, and an even smaller knowledge of the 
primitive sciences of the time. Yet, owing to 
the fact that the questions of those days were 
such as could be approached and mastered rather 
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through native ability than by the possession of 
wide learning or varied information, the college- 
bred man of the colonial days entered upon life 
with a sufficient equipment for what was expected 
of him. 

lie had learned to think accurately, to know 
the meaning of words, to express himself directly 
and intelligibly, and was made acquainted with 
that religious literature which was the only lit- 
erature generally known to all the people of his 
time. Hence he was fitted for leadership in his 
community, and that leadership was often given 
to him simply because he was that then rare 
thing, an " educated man." If he showed him- 
self able to rise to his opportunities, to under- 
stand the questions of the day, and to make them 
clear to others, he was sure of prominence in his 
own community and in the little world of the 
colonies. Often, also, he belonged by right of 
birth to the classes looked up to by all the rest, 
and was surrounded by the respect which most 
people of those days were taught to give to their 
superiors. 

It requires some little reflection to understand 
fully these differences between those times and 
our own. So many, to-day, are the avenues to 
public notice, so crowded is each, and so keen is 
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the competition for influence and for fame, that 
many a young man far better equipped than the 
more notable among the colonial celebrities, has 
not the slightest chance of becoming known even 
beyond his own small circle. There is a vast 
difference between the few scattered college 
graduates who were from the beginning marked 
men in the colonies, to the thousands upon thou- 
sands of better educated graduates upon whom 
every year are conferred degrees by hundreds of 
American universities, colleges, and institutions 
of learning. 

Yet this must not lead us to underrate the 
mental power of the men great in the colonies. 
It cannot be argued that these men would not 
have risen to the greater opportunities of our 
own time, but we are justified in the conclusion 
that the colleges and universities of that day are 
notable rather for what they have developed into 
than for the petty institutions of restricted view 
and slender accomplishment in which they 
began. 

The true ability and the mental stature of the 
colonial leaders can be best appreciated by see- 
ing how wisely they looked forward and realized 
the needs of the future. We shall find that the 
wisest among them, though perhaps not grasp- 
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ing in full measure an idea of the possible 
growth of America — and, indeed, it has been far 
too great to be within the range of imagination 
fairly to be expected of any man of their time — 
yet saw the coming necessity for certain great 
institutions, and laid their foundations upon lines 
so broad and so true that these have expanded 
with the growth of the country and yet have not 
needed essential change. 

In speaking of Franklin we have been com- 
pelled to refer to several of his far-reaching 
schemes for social improvement, but he was not 
alone in making so wise a forecast of America's 
future. Indeed, it is characteristic of the men of 
the time that they had breadth of view and a 
grasp of general principles most remarkable when 
we consider how small their knowledge of the 
world and of the path of probable growth must 
have been. 

There was indeed, at the time, a great awaken- 
ing in the mental life of the English race. This 
was due to the writings of various philosophers, 
who, for the first time, dared to think freely upon 
questions which had for long centuries been con- 
sidered closed to investigation. The loosening 
of religious bonds, the spirit of free inquiry into 
many long accepted beliefs, was turning men 
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from religious questions to those of every-day 
life and was extending into every field of thought. 
The works of these men, of whom John Locke 
was one and Burlamaqui, the Swiss, another, were 
widely circulated among the more advanced 
thinkers of the day, and their daring specula- 
tions were eagerly followed and their conclusions 
bravely applied to practical affairs. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION 

IN order to picture to ourselves the nature of 
the communities that made up colonial 
America down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, it is necessary to clear from our minds entirely 
the ideas associated with the geographical names 
we know so well. We must change our ideas of 
American cities, towns, and villages, replacing 
them by something ever so much simpler, cruder, 
and smaller in every way. The very rank of 
communities is entirely changed as we go back 
to those days, and the largest cities of our country 
must assume in our minds a resemblance to 
towns that we now consider as of the very small- 
est importance. 

The most important community of those later 
colonial years was the city of Philadelphia, which 
contained certainly not more than thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, who were housed in tiny cot- 
tages, usually not more than two stories in 
height. Benjamin Franklin's house, which still 
138 
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stands, is a good representative of these. It is 
hardly necessary to say that these houses were 
of the crudest sort, with none of the improve- 
ments that now make living comfortable. They 
were warmed by wood-fires, lighted by oil lamps 
and candles, and we should consider them fur- 
nished in the barest way with the merest neces- 
sities. 

Such dwellings made the city, the only excep- 
tions being the few public buildings, churches, 
and mills. For their time, some of these were 
imposing structures, and the most noted of them 
is Independence Hall, which the city still pre- 
serves. This was built in 1729 and became the 
place of meeting for America's first Congress. 

The other large cities of the country, Boston 
and New York, had similar buildings. There 
were Boston's old State House, and Faneuil Hall, 
which served the purpose of meeting-places and 
were the seat of the city and state governments, 
Old South Church, which corresponded in im- 
portance to the churches that stood in smaller 
villages in New England, being not only a house 
of religious worship, but also a general place of 
meeting where the people themselves could 
gather to discuss all public affairs. 

In New York the corresponding buildings 
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were Federal Hall, which stood on the site of the 
present Sub-treasury, in Wall Street ; Trinity 
Church, and St. Paul's Church. In the South an 
equally notable building is St. Michael's Church 
of Charleston, dating from 1752. 

If we shall add to these centres of influence 
Harvard College, Yale College, Brown University, 
King's College (now Columbia), William and Mary 
College, and Princeton, we shall have named the 
main centres where public sentiment came to pub- 
lic expression. The literary influence came from 
the colleges and from the churches ; the popular 
sentiment was expressed through public gather- 
ings in churches and meeting-houses, or, when it 
reached definite action, took form at meetings 
held in the city halls. 

In the country villages the main gathering 
places, after the churches, were the frequent 
taverns, the village stores and blacksmiths' shops. 
It will be found, therefore, that the most noted 
public buildings of this time were these town 
halls, churches, and market-places when these 
contained rooms for public meetings. The col- 
lege buildings, not being used for public meet- 
ings, were notable rather for the men they 
trained than for occurrences connected with the 
buildings themselves. 
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Throughout the country there were in addition 
to these classes of buildings, a few structures con- 
nected with the government, such as forts and 
custom-houses, but there was little variety in the 
buildings beyond the few mentioned. The force 
of this statement may be proved by trying to 
make even a brief list of the notable buildings of 
any one great American city of to-day. For the 
colonial times we have simply the forts, public 
houses, churches, colleges. To-day the list is 
endless. Think for a moment of our great office 
buildings, museums, exchanges, theatres, railway 
stations, storehouses, grain elevators, lighthouses, 
foundries, factories, shops — hundreds of different 
buildings devoted to widely differing purposes. 

Not only did this state of things indicate a 
general simplicity of life, but proved the absence 
of those widely various employments and interests 
which separate men into classes having little sym- 
pathy with one another. 

Just as their buildings were generally similar 
throughout the land, so the colonists themselves 
were easily grouped into a few great callings and 
employments. By far the largest proportion of 
all the colonists fell into the two main divisions of 
the men devoted to agriculture and those to sea- 
. faring. The farmer of the North and the planta- 
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tiou owner of the South, together with the men 
who conducted the coastwise and deep-sea com- 
merce, included the great bulk of Americans and 
made them a large body with few interests and 
those interests decidedly similar. 

Whatever diminished the farmer's gains, or 
tended to make commerce difficult, was felt at 
once throughout the country. Even between 
these two main classes there was the closest con- 
nection. The farming folk, while they were self- 
supporting to a great extent, depended for any 
surplus earnings upon the sea traffic. Beyond 
what they consumed, their products were largely 
sold abroad, and they received in return such 
commodities as sugar and molasses, and thus 
earned a little extra money which could be 
hoarded. 

So far as their connection with the British 
government was concerned, all of them were es- 
pecially interested by every enactment which in- 
terfered with the freedom of their sea trade, or 
which by means of taxation tended to take away 
the little surplus upon which they depended for 
advancement in life. From the very beginning, 
as has been pointed out, they had been little in- 
terfered with as regards their home industries. 
Even when laws were passed to prevent their 
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competing with English manufactures, there were 
always exceptions made to promote the domestic 
manufacturers that supplied one neighbor with 
the products of another. 

Whatever attempts were made to make laws 
controlling home affairs were resented, and re- 
sisted alike in all parts of the country, and for 
the same reasons. All this tended to give the 
colonists a common sympathy with one another 
in questions of government, and this feeling was 
only strengthened by the attempts, after the fule 
of France in the New World had come to an end, 
to bring the colonial governments under the di- 
rect rule of the Crown. 

The royal governors were bitterly opposed 
everywhere on the same principles ; and this was 
a very potent influence in making all Americans 
feel that their interests lay along the same lines. 
Consequently there was a general likeness through- 
out the whole country in the manner of con- 
ducting home affairs. There was the same gen- 
eral form of government through representatives 
elected by Americans themselves. These gov- 
ernments, too, had acted together more or less 
both in peace and in war, and there had been 
proposed more than one plan of general union 
among the colonies for the common benefit. 
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The struggles in resisting the exactions of the 
royal governors and the long experience in con- 
ducting their own affairs, had trained among the 
educated men of the colonists a great number of 
keen, able politicians and statesmen, orators and 
lawmakers, who were quite shrewd enough to see 
the enormous advantages to be gained, not only 
by a union of the colonies with one another, but 
also by maintaining their general independence 
of the English in all except affairs that involved 
relations with foreign nations. Consequently 
their desire was to keep up the connection with 
the English government so far as that would 
make them a part of the British empire, while 
they were glad to do away with every form of 
connection that interfered with their home devel- 
opment, or gave the English Parliament the right 
to meddle with American affairs. 

The long struggle against the French and 
Indians was also the means of increasing the tie 
of kinship and patriotism that united all the Eng- 
lish in America, and of forcing the colonists of 
other nationalities to take sides once for all with 
the English, or to remove from the English ter- 
ritory. 

The sea also was, and had been for years, a 
common highway between the various English 
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settlements. Upon the thousands of vessels that 
went to the fisheries of the North were sailors 
drawn from all parts of the coast. The coast 
trade made Americans everywhere friendly and 
familiar with one another. The great amount of 
smuggling that went on also helped to unite the 
seafaring men and to give them a common inter- 
est with one another, and against the English 
government vessels. 

There was a great pride in American ships and 
sailors, a pride supported by their world-wide en- 
terprises in the whale-fisheries, and in foreign 
commerce. Ships were built all along the coast, 
though mainly in New England ; and they car- 
ried timber, hay and corn, across the sea and 
to other colonies. From the South went great 
cargoes of tobacco, and the trade with the West 
Indies was profitable enough to make rich 
merchants, who lived as well as the better classes 
in England itself. 

All these things tended to make Americans 
conscious that they were able to carry on their 
lives independently, to look out for themselves, 
to make their own standards in all walks of life. 

Only in the South was it generally the custom 
to send young men abroad for their education. 
In their institutions and beliefs, too, the Ameri- 
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cans had learned the lesson of independence. 
From the beginning they had jealously guarded 
their religion from home interference ; they had 
created for themselves ways of government ; and 
they had learned that even in military matters the 
provincial troops in their own country were as 
able as the British regulars to capture cities and 
towns, or to chastise the Indian tribes. 

So far as Royalty and the Crown were con- 
cerned, the driving out of the Stuarts and the 
coming of the House of Orange had done much 
to weaken the faith of Americans in any belief 
that the Crown existed by Divine right. The 
House of Orange, indeed, as no American could 
help knowing, based its title to the throne upon 
a legal enactment of Parliament, and this tended 
greatly to weaken the belief that all who were 
under English rule were bound to support the 
Crown, right or wrong. 

It was plain to all statesmen that the days of 
the Divine Right of Kings were over, and that 
the government of Great Britain had passed into 
the hands of Parliament and the ministries, men 
who were representatives of the English people. 
To the Americans, these men could not therefore 
represent a power deserving of more reverence 
than they felt toward their own people. They, 
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too, were part of the people of the British empire 
and they did not feel that another part of the 
same people were endowed with the right or pos- 
sessed exclusively the ability to manage Ameri- 
can affairs. 

On these questions, therefore, there was no 
reason why Americans should differ among them- 
selves. Although the things mentioned power- 
fully acted to make Americans feel as one people 
and brought them together upon the main ques- 
tions that preceded and led up to their separation 
from England, it must not be thought that there 
was complete harmony between all sections of 
the country. On minor and home matters there 
were, of course, many differences of opinion, and 
these remained and grew slowly, although they 
were for a time set aside in view of the greater 
importance of the issues upon which all Americans 
were brought together in opposing the English 
government. 

We have already laid some stress upon the dif- 
ferent ways of life in the three main divisions of 
the country, the Northern, the Middle, and the 
Southern, colonies. We have shown how the 
chief interests of the New Englander lay in the 
coast trade and fisheries, in manufactures, and 
home industries. The effect may be summed up 
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in saying that the New Englander came to be a 
very independent citizen, opposed, as Charles 
Francis Adams says, to every form of paternalism. 
He felt confident that he needed only to be left 
alone in order to advance himself and his children 
in the world. In the Middle colonies there 
was a greater development of the trade instinct. 
The harbors, the great rivers, the routes of trade 
caused a great gathering of the mercantile classes, 
and made a stronger interest in their pursuits. 
The cities of Philadelphia and New York formed 
the best seats for commerce, and the great 
interests of most people in this part of the coun- 
try were connected with mercantile dealings. 

As the New Englander was sailor, manufacturer, 
and farmer, the New Yorker was trader and mer- 
chant. His attention was therefore given more 
closely to the general affairs of the world as af- 
fecting his commerce. The chief interests of the 
citizens of the Middle States had to do with those 
financial and legal questions that pertained to 
mercantile life, and as in this sort of community 
differences of wealth are easily created, there was 
in the Middle colonies a strong tendency toward 
sharp division of the people into classes. 

In the Southern colonies there was an absence of 
powerful city communities. The important com- 
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munity was the county; and though the basis of 
wealth was agriculture, yet the results of the 
Southern prosperity were gathered into a few 
hands and tended to the prominence of certain 
families rather than of whole communities. 

Although there was great sympathy brought 
about among all parts of the colonies by reason 
of the fact that their grievances against England 
were of much the same character, yet this must 
not give us the idea that there was the same 
sympathy in all respects between the great com- 
munities that had grown up from differing circum- 
stances and so representing different ways of life. 

In most of our histories it has happened that 
there has been perhaps too much stress laid upon 
the condition of New England and the ways of life 
in that section of the country. When we come 
to speak of the beginning of the Revolution we 
shall see that it was in New England that the 
troubles with the mother country first came to a 
serious outbreak, and this gave an apparent 
leadership in the struggle to the men of that sec- 
tion. But of course their leadership would have 
amounted to little or nothing except that the 
other colonists were in line with them and 
seconded them in their efforts against English 
oppression. 
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Even in England the Revolutionary movement 
in America was most often thought of as taking 
its origin in the Northern colonies. The pres- 
ence of large colleges in this part of the country, 
and the fact that here were the large cities in 
which numerous bodies of men could get to- 
gether, was the cause of this impression. 

It happened also, from the nature of New York 
and the Middle colonies, that the form of social 
life differed in many ways from that of their 
Northern neighbors. New York, having been 
originally parceled out among a few large land- 
owners in the Dutch times, became a region of 
large estates, in the possession for the most part 
of prominent families. Though the same thing 
had taken place in Virginia, yet there was a 
feature of New York life that did not exist further 
south. This was the large number of tenant 
farmers. In Virginia there were few tenants, 
but New York had a large class of men who 
cultivated hired lands and paid rental to the rich 
owners. At the same time a certain sympathy 
existed between the communities of New York 
and those of New England, which came about 
from the commerce of Long Island Sound that 
united the New England settlements with those 
of Manhattan and had caused a numerous settle- 
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ment of New Englanders all along the northern 
coast of Long Island. 

It followed from this that there were in New 
York two very distinctly marked parties; one 
represented by the aristocratic farmers and their 
dependents, the other by the mass of the people 
engaged in farming and in trade. The power, 
so far as government was concerned, was in the 
hands of the landowners, and they were for the 
most part in sympathy with the governors who 
represented the English power. 

It is said also that those who carried on the 
government of New York were often very corrupt. 
This corruption had its beginning in the days of 
the Dutch Knickerbockers, when, unfortunately, 
there was in high places a long succession of royal 
favorites who looked upon their offices as means 
for private gain. They had, and pretended to 
have, little sympathy with the wishes of the peo- 
ple, were engaged too often in schemes to take 
lands from the Indian tribes, and to speculate in 
land-grabbing to enrich themselves and their 
favorites. They also found great profits in wink- 
ing at piracy and smuggling. 

In despair of bringing about a better state of 
things, or in indifference to the corruption that 
did not interfere with their own life upon their 
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great estates, the more aristocratic people of New 
York came to take little interest in questions of 
government, and to remain content so long as 
there was no attempt made to deprive them of 
their rentals or to interfere with the gatherings 
that formed their main pleasures. 

Many of the great landed proprietors, who 
were called by the old Dutch name of "patroons," 
spent much of their time in the town of New 
York, where they had handsome winter dwell- 
ings. Sydney Fisher tells us that this aristoc- 
racy, though at first sight resembling that of Vir- 
ginia, was really widely different. The Dutch- 
man, he says, was a more " reposeful aristocrat," 
who did not care for athletics or field sports, 
sporting, or racing. Outside of business hours he 
seemed to be satisfied with a quiet, jogging ride 
on " a heavy Flemish horse, a peaceful pipe at 
the front door, billiards, and a game of cards." 
The life he led was rather a humdrum one, and 
he took few chances in business and but little 
interest in the politics of the day. 

It was not until after the Yankee element became 
strong in the Middle colonies that this condition 
of affairs was changed, and even up to Revolu- 
tionary times the general sentiment of New York 
was somewhat indifferent to the great questions 
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of the time, or, if anything, rather favored Tory- 
ism — that is, preferred a quiet life under English 
rule to any troublesome asserting of the rights of 
Americans. 

Although both Virginia and New York had a 
large slave element, the New York slaves were 
for the most part household servants, and their 
possession was a sign of wealth and aristocracy 
which did not seriously affect labor conditions in 
the colony. 

This indifferent element of the population took 
its importance mainly from its holding of the 
great estates rather than from its numbers. There 
was, however, in New York a class of able men 
who found their living in connection with the 
great commercial interests of the port. As the 
business centring around the great harbor and 
the mouth of the Hudson grew in importance, 
there came to be a class of able lawyers and 
statesmen whose knowledge of affairs and ac- 
quaintance with the ways of government after- 
ward brought them into prominence when the 
more energetic resistance of New England to the 
old country had swept New York also into the 
Revolutionary current. 

There was much to explain the domination of 
the greater Virginians in the stirring events that 
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were now beginning. From the Virginia planta- 
tions there came at the call of America a group of 
men whose qualities still excite our admiration and 
secured them preeminence over all save a few of 
the greatest New Englanders. It is ably shown 
by Sydney Fisher that this group of men was 
the product of conditions that at first sight 
seemed to give little promise of producing states- 
men; and yet the fact that these men, all of 
them, owed their education and training to con- 
ditions that were very similar, seems to show 
that their existence came naturally as a result of 
their upbringing. 

What were these conditions of life? Instead 
of being reared in large communities such as are 
supposed particularly favorable to the production 
of great practical ability, these Virginians came 
from a land almost without great towns. Nor- 
folk and Yorktown, the largest, were far inferior 
in size and importance to a dozen places further 
north. The land of Virginia was dotted with 
large mansions surrounded by broad plantations, 
each forming a separate community in the coun- 
try. The people who dwelt in these colonial 
homes were, as Fisher phrases it, " a race of 
sportsmen, cock-fighters, and fox-hunters, bright, 
humorous, and sociable ; in the saddle by day, 
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feasting and dancing by night; and we go away 
with the impression that the hounds were always 
baying in Virginia, that the sun shone all day 
long, and all night the fiddles scraped and the 
darkies sang." 

And yet the leading men, reared amid such 
conditions, really had the very best training for 
the life of leadership upon which they entered. 
The conducting of the affairs of a great planta- 
tion was an enterprise that required the highest 
talent for organizing and for control. Each 
plantation was, in a way, a great commercial 
centre that dealt directly with the merchants of 
England while being self-supporting and abso- 
lutely in the hands of its owner. The problems 
that the running of such an estate brought to its 
manager were discussed with his neighbors, that 
is, with men bearing the same responsibilities. 
Thus, in a business way, the Virginia planter had 
to deal with matters of great moment, and to 
deal with them independently as a general han- 
dles an army. 

The youthful education of these men, how- 
ever, was in no respect commercial. Either 
within the walls of William and Mary College, 
or in their own homes, they received something 
of the old classical education, and while it is a 
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passing fashion of to-day to doubt the value of 
this study of the classics, the fact remains that it 
is this education which has for centuries pro- 
duced the men of highest culture and attain- 
ments. If we may be allowed to suggest a rea- 
son for this, we should say that the classical 
education is the one which above all things con- 
tributes to the making of character. Whatever 
their faults as individuals, the men whose doings 
are recounted and whose ways of thinking are 
preserved in the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were men whose characters are the strong- 
est and most influential in history. 

In their lives these men dealt with the very 
questions of public policy, of government, and of 
social life, that still present themselves through- 
out our civilization. There is no political ques- 
tion upon which light is not thrown by the study 
of Greek and Roman history. Even if to-day 
the growth of scientific knowledge has materially 
changed our daily lives from those of the ancient 
peoples, these differences are modern, and be- 
tween the times of classic Rome and the colonial 
days there is much greater likeness than between 
the colonial times and our own. 

But if we of to-day should question the value 
of their mental education, we shall yet allow the 
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importance of their outdoor life in producing the 
strong bodies and the mental health that made 
them men able to bear responsibilities and to 
undergo the toils and hardships of the troublous 
times in which they were to play an active part. 
We shall also confess the advantage given to 
them by the wealth acquired from the tobacco 
crops. No other form of commerce during 
colonial times gave such great returns and brought 
so quickly and securely the ease and leisure that 
enabled the Virginians to devote their time to 
public affairs. Although the Virginians were in 
a sense loyal to England, this loyalty was rather 
a matter of sentiment and fashion than a devo- 
tion that prevented a safeguarding of their in- 
terests against the aggressions of the English 
government. 

The Virginian was ready to support the es- 
tablished English Church, to drink toasts to the 
King, to recognize the grades in English society, 
to secure for his wives and daughters the English 
fashions, to keep up an interest in English 
political affairs. But he was also as ready, as the 
most radical New Englander to resent any inter- 
ference with the rights of American colonists, or 
any attempt to deprive him or his fellows of their 
liberty or property in America. 
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The increase of wealth and commerce had 
caused a demand for skilful lawyers and men of 
good families adopted the profession and prac- 
ticed it with zeal. Although a large majority of 
the leading Virginians were descendants of the 
aristocratic party in England, they had received 
an admixture of good Huguenot and Puritan 
elements, bringing into the community a steadi- 
ness and seriousness that helped to bring weight 
to public opinion. Add to all this the fact that 
there were frequent meetings between leading 
men of the little communities, and a continual 
discussion of principles of government in the 
sharp political campaigns that arose in their con- 
tests for supremacy. 

Thus, although the families of the planters 
seemed to live apart, yet they were continually 
brought into contact and came to have a strong 
clannish feeling. Add to the advantages of such 
a civil life the experiences of military life upon 
the frontier, and it will be seen that the Virginian 
was receiving the very best training for leader- 
ship in American affairs preceding and during 
the Revolution. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Virginia 
and Massachusetts, considered generally in re- 
gard to their founding and their development, 
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may be looked upon as representing the two 
great dominating parties in England from which 
each took its origin — the Cavalier and the Puri- 
tan. But, in America, instead of being brought 
into opposition, one supporting and the other 
opposing the domination of the Crown, both 
were ranged upon one side, the Virginia Cavalier 
opposing the domination of the English Parlia- 
ment, which to him represented the tyranny of 
the English people over his own affairs, and the 
Massachusetts Puritan opposing the same sort of 
tyranny that he had opposed when the Stuarts 
sat upon the throne of England, though in these 
later days it was the English Parliament as rep- 
resented by the ministers that sought to invade 
his liberties. 

From the survey of the different colonies al- 
ready given, we can gather what were the more 
important business interests of each. Some his- 
torians have gone so far as to say that the great 
source of wealth for America lay in its fisheries; 
but this is certainly stating the case too strongly. 
The fisheries were the basis of a great part of 
foreign commerce, and absorbed the interests of 
many of the population. Yet back of these out- 
side interests that connected them with foreign 
nations of the Old World were the farms and 
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plantations that gave to all sections of the coun- 
try a self-supporting power. 

The Indian corn, or maize, was from the be- 
ginning the great staple foodstuff, and also was 
the main support of the live stock. As it was 
difficult to preserve food during the winter, corn 
and wheat, which kept perfectly, became most 
important articles of trade ; while in the summer 
there was an enormous abundance of fruits and 
vegetables which could be transported for short 
distances. 

In the Northern colonies the cattle required 
housing, while in the Middle and Southern colo- 
nies they could be raised much more cheaply 
and left to run free over the broad pasturage. 
Lumbering was carried on wastefully, with little 
thought that it was ever possible to exhaust the 
supply, and as the forests were cleared, the fur- 
bearing animals were driven further and further 
away. In the earlier days fish could be caught 
all along the coasts, and by the time the fishing- 
grounds near shore were becoming exhausted, 
the Americans were building fleets of ships that 
put further out to sea, to the grounds where 
every sort of fish was still to be had in unceasing 
abundance. 

The preserving of the fish caused the establish- 
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ment of great salt-works, and became a consider- 
able source of revenue. Whaling, too, was very 
profitable, and the profits being shared by the 
whole crew, gave profitable employment to many 
hundreds of men who became famed throughout 
the world for skill in seamanship and daring in 
pursuit of their prey the world over. In the 
Middle colonies, the farms, owing to the fresh 
and unexhausted soil, produced richer and better 
crops than could be raised in England, even with 
the highest skill and enriching the soil. 

In regard to tobacco, Miss Coman states, 1 
citing authorities, that great estates costing only 
the land-office fees, soon brought their owners 
from twenty to eighty thousand pounds a year, 
and that even the ordinary planter enjoyed an 
income of from three to six thousand pounds. 
The slave labor was quite intelligent enough to 
care for the crop, and returned an excellent profit 
over the cost of the slave and his maintenance ; 
while those slaves that were born in the colonies 
were even more profitable, since they had cost 
only their living. 

The abundance of land made plantations waste- 
ful and extravagant, since it was always more 
profitable to take up new lands and to put up 
1 " Industrial History of America." 
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new buildings than to care for the old ones. 
The conduct of the planters' business with the 
London merchants was also highly speculative. 
They did not hesitate to run into debt, in full 
expectation of clearing themselves by future 
profits. 

Further away from the coast, in the Southern 
colonies, had settled a great number of Scotch- 
Irish, of Ulster, who had been driven to emigra- 
tion. Half a million of these excellent people 
crossed the ocean, and going south along the 
Appalachian valleys, they settled in the great 
valley of Virginia, where on their small farms 
they raised sufficient for their own use and earned 
a fair surplus by tanning leather, cutting timber, 
and extracting turpentine. Thus, having like 
industries, they came to resemble the New Eng- 
land farmers of the North rather than their neigh- 
bors along the Southern coasts. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia were great rice 
plantations, cultivated by slave labor, since no 
white man could live under the conditions neces- 
sary to raise this crop. The laborers were forced 
to work in the broiling sun, often knee-deep in 
water in a swampy region. After the trees were 
cleared away, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the back country of these colonies be- 
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came the grazing-grounds for great herds of 
cattle. 

As to manufactures, conditions in the colonies 
and the legislation in England prevented any 
very great development, yet they had looked 
after their own interests sufficiently to become 
self-supporting. There was thus an excellent 
foundation laid in the raising of wool and the 
manufacture of cloth, though any attempt to ex- 
port woolens was promptly forbidden by the 
English Parliament. Leather also was used in 
making clothing, and its export forbidden by the 
colonists themselves, in order to insure its cheap- 
ness. But the main product of the colonies was 
of domestic manufactures for a strictly neighbor- 
hood trade. 

The iron industry also was encouraged by the 
colonial authorities in Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, and New Jersey ; but the rich 
deposits of Pennsylvania remained for many years 
undiscovered. As it happened that England was 
in want of iron, it was provided that it should be 
brought into England free; but as this was ac- 
companied with a provision forbidding the manu- 
facture of iron in America, the law did as much 
harm as good to the iron industry. 

Trying to keep in mind the general state of 
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the colonies as shown by these busy industries, 
by the world-wide commerce, and especially re- 
membering that in nearly every case we are view- 
ing merely the beginnings of what a little encour- 
agement would turn into great industries, we shall 
see that America of those days was hdd from a 
most rapid development mainly by the jealousy 
of the English Parliament for the interests of 
home industries. No intelligent American states- 
man, and we have already shown that there were 
plenty of these throughout the colonies, could 
have failed to see that the material welfare of his 
countrymen demanded liberty to develop. 

Knowing this, and having been taught also by 
the long wars so recently closed that the colonists 
were able to put into the field a military force in 
no way inferior to the British regulars, and that 
this force could at need be strengthened by thou- 
sands of hardy, straight-shooting frontiersmen, it 
is not surprising that Americans began to insist 
upon the right to grow, to expand their trade, 
and when their protests against wrongs and de- 
mands for freedom were disregarded became con- 
vinced of their power to take what would npt 
willingly be granted. 



CHAPTER IX 

DIFFERENCES WITH THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT 

THE question of resisting the aggressions 
of the English was far from being a 
new one. Since the days of Bacon's 
Rebellion, there had been a number of trials of 
strength between the English Crown and various 
parties in the colonies. Massachusetts, as we 
have shown, recognized hardly more than a senti- 
mental connection with England, and carried on 
its own affairs for the most part as if it were an 
independent government. The long struggles 
against royal governors, the system of " bargain 
and sale," had led many of the American statesmen 
to feel that the colonies must eventually come to 
a union among themselves and might retain only 
such connection with Great Britain, as left them 
the name of Englishmen and the right to be 
considered part of the empire. 

The course of the home government toward 
the colonies had never been guided by any clear 
and wise policy. She had treated the different 
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communities at one time with extreme indulgence, 
and at another with the greatest severity, without 
real reason for the change. The English Crown 
had in later years really given up any attempt to 
exercise more than a nominal sovereignty over 
them until their growing business interests, their 
commerce and trade, became of importance to 
English merchants and to her ports. Although 
there had been from early times strict laws to 
confine the trade of the English colonies with the 
home country and to exclude from its benefits all 
foreigners, there had been no serious attempt to 
enforce these laws ; smuggling and piracy had 
been winked at and the laws had become for the 
most part a dead letter. It was not that these 
lnws were more severe in the case of England 
than those of other countries in regard to their 
colonies. 

Thus in Fisher's " True History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution," it is shown that Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and Holland, all were as strict, 
or stricter, in trying to retain the benefits of their 
colonial trade. Besides the restrictions, the Eng- 
lish government had established many bounties 
and reductions of duties, meant to encourage 
those parts of American trade which did not 
seem to interfere with English merchants and 
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manufacturers. And it is true of the laws against 
manufacturers, as well as those regulating com- 
merce, that they were little observed, and that 
no serious attempt was made to enforce them. 

Even where officials knew of the illicit trade 
bribery was very . common ; and the officials 
themselves looked upon their hush-money and 
their presents as part of the profits of their of- 
fices. Fisher says : " The colonies did very 
much as they pleased for over a hundred years. 
Their ships sailed in every sea, making of the 
colonists daring and hardy sailors and giving 
them a contempt for the Acts of Parliament which 
they had violated for generations. They were 
men who won careers from rugged nature; who 
therefore believed in themselves. . . . Set- 
ting aside for the moment that part of the popu- 
lation which was aristocratic and loyal, or lived 
on English salaries, the colonies were merely a 
young struggling line of settlements scarcely two 
hundred miles wide, containing about two million 
white men and eight hundred thousand slaves, 
extending along the seacoast from Maine to 
Georgia — fishermen, farmers, sailors, and traders. 
Their ships seemed everything to them, because 
their ships seemed to give a large part of the 
value to their farms." 
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There was only a very vague understanding 
among the English and American people of the 
rights and duties of the home country and the 
colonies toward each other. Though the colo- 
nies had generally admitted the right of Parlia- 
ment to regulate external trade, there had been 
no exact and definite laws established on the sub- 
ject, simply because it had been the interest of 
the English government to interfere as little as 
possible with the affairs of the colonies relating 
to their internal life. Thus there had gradually 
grown up on the two sides of the ocean differing 
views as to the powers of Parliament And yet 
the English, for the most part, had come to look 
upon the power of Parliament as nearly unlimited. 

Having taken much power from the Crown, 
and recognizing that it must exist somewhere, it 
was necessary that they should look upon their 
representatives in Parliament as able to carry out 
to the full the will of the English people. The 
form in which this power was exercised had come 
to be that of a ministry really put forward by 
Parliament and accepted by the King. 

There were among the English two great par- 
ties holding somewhat different views in regard 
to all questions of general government. These 
parties had come to be known as Whigs and 
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Tories. The Whigs were in favor of increasing 
the power of the people's representatives and re- 
ducing the part played by the King to that of 
little more than a figurehead. They considered 
themselves the liberal and progressive party. 
They therefore attached the greatest importance 
to the formation of the ministry, and insisted that 
it should be truly the mouthpiece of the ruling 
party in Parliament. 

The Tories, on the other hand, represented the 
other tendency — the tendency to retain the powers 
of the Crown and to guard from extension that 
of Parliament. Though they also accepted the 
idea of rule through a ministry, they regarded the 
ministry as representing not only the majority of 
Parliament, but also as being lieutenants of the 
King and acting in harmony with him, as speak- 
ing for the Crown, Parliament, and the people of 
the empire. 

Since the Tories were more nearly in sympathy 
with many of the institutions of the government, 
and were largely supported by that element of the 
population which feared that an unreined Parlia- 
ment might go too far and interfere with the best 
traditions of the past in Church and State, they 
commanded a very strong support. They were 
especially fortunate because their adversaries, the 
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Whigs, were usually in the position of advocating 
new measures or changes in old institutions. The 
Tories, too, as can be readily understood, were 
much more likely to be in harmony with one an- 
other than the men who represented those advo- 
cating new measures and trying to bring about 
reforms of old abuses; for reformers must often 
differ as to the right measures needed. 

The party strife between these two elements at 
the beginning of the reign of George III ran 
high, and prevented that union and single- 
mindedness in Parliament which might have 
brought about a moderate, firm, and wise treat- 
ment of the questions arising in the government 
of the American colonies. 

Although the best informed among the Eng- 
lish had acquired a clear idea of conditions 
throughout the different colonies, there was 
among the English people in general a vague 
and misleading notion of the Americans and 
their ways of living. It is to be feared that by 
many the English colonies in America were 
thought to contain for the most part an irre- 
sponsible population of transported servants, 
criminals, negro slaves, smugglers and pirates, 
among whom, of course, there were known to be 
at least a small proportion of respectable folk 
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and a still smaller one of well-to-do prosperous 
farmers. 

Consequently there was not a very keen inter- 
est in seeing justice done to the Americans, and 
the governing powers of England were for the 
most part left to carry out their purposes without 
guidance by any strong sentiment among the 
English people. Many English merchants had 
suffered losses through the impossibility of col- 
lecting bad debts from creditors $0 many miles 
away and natives of a country where the laws of 
England were not easily enforced against the 
colonists. Some of the English governors who 
had been sent out to the colonies to regulate af- 
fairs of trade had made most discouraging re- 
ports upon the prevalence of piracy and smug- 
gling, and certainly could not have had a pleasant 
impression of the colonists with whom they had 
squabbled over questions of salary and of law- 
making. 

Parliament had again and again made laws for 
the benefit of the English merchants and manu- 
facturers against colonial enterprise, and had been 
forced frequently to pass laws to help English 
merchants to collect debts in the new country. 
All these things had helped to bring about in 
England if not a feeling against all American 
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colonists, at least a certain indifference to their 
complaints against the government. 

When the long struggle between France and 
England was over, and the English found them- 
selves with an enormous national debt, the minis- 
ters were forced to seek everywhere for means of 
increasing the income of the government. So far 
as America was concerned, they hoped to raise at 
least enough from the colonies themselves to pre- 
vent increasing the national expense on their 
account. 

There were three ways in which they hoped 
to accomplish this object. First, to regulate 
trade ; to enforce the taxes and duties that had 
already been imposed upon it and were either 
slackly enforced or skilfully evaded. Second, 
seeing that a large military force must be sta- 
tioned in America for the purpose of protecting 
the great territories from which the French had 
been driven, the ministry thought that the pay- 
ment of these forces ought to come from the 
colonies, and that the colonies could not object 
to providing the money needed for their own 
protection and improvement. Third, to provide 
funds that would pay the expenses of colonial 
governing, in order that these expenses might 
not fall upon the burdened tax-payers of England. 
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At the same time that these objects were 
borne in mind, the attempt was made to persuade 
the colonists, by certain favors in reducing the 
duties, to accept the new laws and to consent to 
their stricter enforcement. But, as Fisher points 
out, it was hard for the colonists to see advantage 
in lower duties, when they had been in the habit 
of escaping the payment of any duties whatever. 
They looked rather to the fact that the new tariff 
law, called the " Sugar Act," included iron and 
lumber as things that could be exported only to 
England ; that it turned over the breakers of the 
law to the Admiralty Courts for trial without a 
jury, since it had been found that no American 
juries would convict men of smuggling or of of- 
fenses against these acts ; and that the colonial 
merchants were ordered to pay the new duties in 
specie, in London. 

The Sugar Act of 1764 from the English 
point of view seemed necessary and just ; but the 
Americans regarded it as tyrannous and not to 
be borne, especially as a great force of English 
vessels was at once set to work to detect and 
punish offenders, and as their officers received 
rewards which seemed to convert them into in- 
formers and spies. 

The general English idea that lay back of this 
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law was the belief that all their territory was one 
great empire under the control of Parliament. 
Under the American resistance was the idea that 
the colonies were really independent of the em- 
pire except as regarded outside matters, and were 
a sort of federation of communities which, loyal 
to the Crown, yet managed their own affairs. 

Still, this Sugar Act, unpleasant as it was, 
dealt with the general subject with regard to 
which the colonies had long expected interfer- 
ence, and in a way had recognized such interfer- 
ence as lawful. It came under that •• regulation 
of trade" on the high seas which Franklin justi- 
fied on the ground that the English fleets made 
the high seas safe, and that the English were 
therefore entitled to collect from those benefited 
some revenue to help pay the expenses of this 
policing. 

But in 1765 the ministry took a step that was 
regarded by the colonies as one that invaded a 
new field and crossed a line within which they 
had hitherto felt safe. Though the Sugar Act 
was meant to raise taxes, it was considered as 
having to do entirely with external taxation. 
But in 1765 the English Parliament brought for- 
ward a Stamp Act, the plan for which had been 
announced the year before. Grenville, the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, had tried to raise the 
whole question of colonial taxation in time to 
have it thoroughly discussed before this Stamp 
Act went into effect. He even invited and hoped 
for suggestions and plans that would make the 
taxation agreeable to public sentiment in America. 
He called upon the agents of the colonies in Lon- 
don to help him in fixing upon a plan that might 
serve as a precedent in establishing a policy for 
Parliaments in laying the taxes upon the colonies. 

The Americans, however, sullenly refused to 
accept even the principle upon which the Stamp 
Act was based. They saw that its effect would 
be to establish a great system that would entirely 
take the place of the methods of raising money 
to pay Crown representatives that had been so 
long in practice — the old bargain and-sale system 
of voluntary grants in return for favorable action 
on the part of these officers. The Stamp Tax 
itself was not especially unfair. It fell upon 
those best able to pay it, was easy to collect, and 
in many ways was an ideal form of taxation ; but 
the Americans felt that the whole question of the 
government of the colonies by Parliament was at 
stake, and they refused utterly to yield an inch. 

The opposition to it was both public and 
private. Legislators of the colonies met and 
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passed resolutions against it ; petitions were cir- 
culated begging them for its repeal; and the 
public sentiment of the colonies was so exasper- 
ated that mobs gathered, hung some officials in 
effigy, destroyed the offices and even the private 
houses of those concerned in the distribution of 
the stamps, broke into the Courts of Admiralty, 
and destroyed the records of these courts. 
Everywhere officials who favored the tax were 
persecuted. Hutchinson, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, was forced to flee for his life while 
they broke into his house, made ruins of his fur- 
niture and ashes of his library. 

The American opposition was entirely unex- 
pected by the English ministry. The Stamp 
Act had been passed almost without discussion, 
though at least one great speech (that of Colonel 
Barre) had pointed out that it would be intoler- 
able to the Americans. Franklin was then in 
London, and had spoken words of warning, but 
Parliament made little of the opposition, and the 
vote for the bill was five to one. 

Woodrow Wilson 1 declares that in America 

the Act was like a spark dropped on tinder ; that 

it produced first dismay, then anger, then riots 

and open defiance. Except in Nova Scotia and 

1 " History of the American People." 
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in Canada, the stamps were never used. The 
Massachusetts Assembly even proposed that a 
general congress of delegates be held to decide 
upon a plan of common action against it. 

When Governor Hutchinson returned to his 
ruined home in Boston, he discovered that the 
mob of patriots had left only the walls and floors, 
and had carried off, among other things, nine 
hundred pounds sterling in money. All this 
violence was before the date set for the begin- 
ning of the Act. When that day came, New 
York also had its mob that sacked a house and 
burned furniture. In Philadelphia some Quakers, 
Baptists, and Church of England men, showed a 
willingness to submit, but even these more peace- 
able colonists were not allowed to obtain the 
stamps, for everywhere their distributors were 
driven out, the stamps confiscated or destroyed. 

In short, the Act proved a complete failure, and 
in a little while everything went on as if it had 
never been passed. When the Congress of Del- 
egates came together, as suggested, they drew up 
a paper, declaring the colonies loyal to the Crown, 
but not subject to Parliament — a clear statement 
of the position which the men of the colonies 
took and were resolved to maintain. 

Any further trouble with the English govern- 
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ment was for the time avoided by a change in 
political affairs in England that caused the resig- 
nation of the English minister, Grenville, the 
author of the Stamp Act; and his successor, 
Lord Rockingham, who was a Whig, believed it 
wiser to repeal the hated Act. March 18, 1766, 
it was repealed, but the English ministry declared 
that this was done as a favor rather than granted 
as a right, and in the repeal they were careful to 
include a statement declaring the right of Parlia- 
ment to " tax the colonies in all cases/' 

It was not only the objections of the Ameri- 
cans that led to this change of policy. Under 
the Sugar Act many Americans had avoided pay- 
ing duties by refusing to use English goods, and 
in resisting the Stamp Act, this " boycotting " had 
been spread so generally among Americans that 
associations were formed for the purpose, and a 
regular campaign against English manufactures 
carried on so vigorously that trade with England 
almost ceased. 

As a result, thousands of men in England were 
thrown out of employment, and these petitioned 
Parliament to repeal the law that was to blame. 
Added to the boycott, another means of pressure 
was put upon the English merchants by the re- 
fusal of many Americans to pay their debts to 
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the British, on the plea that their trade had been 
so disturbed that they were unable to meet their 
obligations. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was received 
with the utmost rejoicing in America, but was 
not popular in England, as the English had been 
angered by the American resistance. Parliament 
now went fully into the question of the taxation, 
and the representatives of the colonies in London 
were called upon to tell Parliament all they knew 
of the facts. Vigorous debates began on the two 
great questions, whether the taxation was lawful, 
and, if lawful, whether it was wise. 

But the discussion in England was no more 
active than that in America, and not nearly so 
momentous. James Otis, in Boston, had put 
himself in the forefront of those opposing the at- 
tempts of Parliament to interfere in the internal 
affairs of America, and by his eloquent speech 
against the " Writs of Assistance," he had crys- 
tallized the American sentiment into a solid body 
of resistance. Otis had pointed out that though 
these writs were not new, they could be used as 
the instruments of intolerable tyranny, since they 
gave the government right to search at will any 
place, public or private, for smuggled goods. 
Unless such measures were resisted it seemed that 
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the whole shipping trade, the commerce in cattle, 
lumber, and fish, in exchange for sugar and mo- 
lasses, was to be entirely in control of Parliament, 
and the Stamp Act was a direct proof that the 
ministry did not mean to stop even with the ex- 
ternal trade. 

With the Stamp Act, Parliament also had au- 
thorized, by the " Quartering Act," the sending 
of soldiers to America to be supported by the 
colonists while they were used in enforcing these 
hated laws. In fact, the whole policy of the 
English government was of one piece, and directed 
toward absolute mastery of American affairs. 

Together with the Acts already mentioned, 
there were others interfering with the right of 
the provinces to issue money, and showing on the 
part of the English Church a step toward the es- 
tablishing of bishops in America. As Woodrow 
Wilson sums it up, " Each class seemed to have 
its special reason for looking askance at every- 
thing that savored of control from over seas." 
Patrick Henry's first great speech, the one that 
won him election to the House of Burgesses, was 
called out by the appeal of a Virginia clergyman 
against an Act of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses fixing the currency in which his salary was 
to be paid. The clergyman had appealed to the 
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British Ministers, and Patrick Henry's protest was 
against this interference by the British with the 
self-government of Virginia. 

Once he had entered the Virginia legislature, 
Patrick Henry's opposition took the form of a 
general plea against English tyranny. He pro- 
posed resolutions declaring the right of the 
colonies to tax themselves, exclusively, denied 
that Parliament could act against established 
privilege, and denounced those who counseled 
obedience as public enemies. These resolutions 
were the first words that breathed revolution, and 
Wilson declares " touched like a flame of fire the 
feeling of every one who read them." 

It is an interesting question, but one that can- 
not be settled to-day, how large a part of the 
Americans were in favor of opposition to Eng- 
land. Some historians have declared that not 
more than one-third of the colonists were really 
in favor of proceeding to extreme measures in re- 
sisting the English laws. Of course this cannot 
now be settled, even by guesswork, since the 
great number of men who were more or less in- 
different at the beginning were forced, when the 
Revolution actually broke out, to take sides posi- 
tively with one side or the other. There had as 
yet been no accurate counting of the American 
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people, and since, during the Revolution and 
after it, large numbers of the loyalists left 
America, going to Canada or England, we can- 
not even guess at the numbers who favored and 
who opposed the English government. 

But even though the patriot party were in the 
minority, they were in dead earnest. The ques- 
tions which had touched their very livelihood 
already seemed to them absolute matters of prin- 
ciple, and they consequently stopped at nothing 
in their opposition. The loyalists, on the other 
hand, were many of them people of good position, 
not nearly so dependent upon trade or commerce, 
and thus at first were inclined to be somewhat 
indifferent upon matters of taxation and duties. 

The Revolutionary party, who soon came to 
be called Whigs, since they at first were in favor 
of the Whig party in England and its measures, 
were found mainly in the larger centres of popu- 
lation, and could therefore act in crowds through 
town-meetings, or in mobs when excited to acts 
of violence. The Tories, or loyalists, on the 
other hand, while of course they formed part of 
the upper classes in the cities, were many of them 
separated from one another and living upon their 
estates, whose crops or rentals supported them. 
Where the Tories were most numerous they 
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made some effort at union, and fought the more 
lawless with their own weapons ; for both sides 
at the height of the struggle were guilty of law- 
less and cruel acts. At the South, as might be 
expected, the loyalist party was strongest, and 
for a while held its own. But in the long run 
the Whigs were both more in earnest and more 
closely united, and also had the advantage of di- 
rection by intelligent and energetic leaders, who 
knew what they wished to bring about. 

What has been said already of the social con- 
ditions of the colonies will give us a hint as to 
the families likely to remain loyal to the govern- 
ment. First, there were the royal officials and 
their circle, which included those employed in 
the royal government ; the military classes 
holding commissions from the Crown ; judges 
and their dependents who owed their appoint- 
ment to royal influence, and each of whom had 
at least a little circle of dependents. 

Among the educated classes there was a very 
sharp division, for these chose sides in accordance 
with their opinions, so that clergymen, lawyers, 
and other professional men of high standing were 
found upon both sides. The war of opinion 
which preceded the Revolution was therefore 
ably conducted. Pamphlets, addresses, books 
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and articles, abounded, and discussed with thor- 
oughness the questions that were raised by the 
successive Acts of Parliament and their repeal. 
In the colonial legislative bodies were naturally 
men of both sides and of all shades of opinion, 
and at first there was not the sharp division sep- 
arating them into Tories and Whigs that resulted 
as soon as military resistance had put the ques- 
tion beyond any possibility of compromise. 

The Whig party, it must be confessed, included 
a great number of hot-headed, ignorant men, 
who were led to that side solely by their self in- 
terest ; and as the American, as against the Eng- 
lish, feeling increased throughout the country, 
there was a sudden rise into power of an element 
of the population which had up to this time taken 
little part in public affairs. The change produced 
by this coming into power of the common people 
was least in the New England communities, since 
these were more democratic, and these same 
people had taken more or less a part in manag- 
ing public affairs ever since the power had been 
wrested from the hands of church-members alone. 

But there resulted a peculiar state of affairs in 
Virginia. We have seen that here the ruling 
element were the aristocratic planters. In the 
days before the outbreak of the Revolution these 
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men ranged themselves on the American side 
and were eagerly followed by their people ; but 
the doctrines which thereby came to be accepted 
were doctrines leading to equality, and the Vir- 
ginia aristocrats, after having brought the lower 
orders into power, suffered thereby in later years 
a loss of their own prominence. 

The strife between the Whigs and the Tories 
produced wide-spread misery throughout the 
country long before there were any open hos- 
tilities between Americans and British. Promi- 
nent loyalists were driven out of town by mobs ; 
Tory judges in the same way were forced to 
leave the bench and the court-houses were 
closed ; Whig mobs fired bullets into Tory 
houses, destroyed crops, tore down fences ; some 
clipped off the manes and tails of horses and 
poisoned cattle. A long catalogue of outrages 
against loyalists and their friends could be made, 
but would serve little purpose. Men who gained 
the Whigs' ill will were ridden on a rail, gagged 
and bound, stoned in the streets, were boycotted 
by their neighbors, were followed about and 
jeered by mobs! In short, there was a reign of 
terror wherever either party, Tory or Whig, was 
in power and so attempted to wreak ill will upon 
its enemies. 
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A long account of such outrages is given in 
Fisher's " True History of the American Revolu- 
tion/' in Chapter VIII, but the author admits that 
the outrages by loyalists, though perhaps fewer 
in number, were quite as bad in kind. 

All this simply shows the intensity of the feel- 
ing on both sides and a reign of lawlessness 
throughout the colonies. There was no authority 
strong enough to keep the mobs in check, for 
the governments were for the most part demo- 
cratic, and the very people who ought to have 
kept order were often the ones who committed the 
outrages and who overawed the better disposed 
and more peaceable element of their own party. 

The period during which such incidents of 
mob-rule and lawlessness took place covered 
something like ten years — that is, it extended 
from the beginning of the English attempt to tax 
the colonies down to the Revolution. Of course 
the better men among the Whig party deeply 
regretted these acts, and would have been glad 
to put an end to them, but it is hinted that they 
feared the loyalists, if these should become united, 
and did not dare to oppose the majority of their 
own party. We might doubt these things, ex- 
cept that they are recorded in the lives and let- 
ters of the patriots of the time. 
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In view of the intensity of feeling and the law- 
less acts of the Whigs, it is hard for us to accept 
the statement of their spokesmen — the orators 
and statesmen — that even up to the very out- 
break of the Revolution these men for the most 
part did not intend to seek complete independ- 
ence and liberty from English control. If there 
was any hope of remaining loyal to the English 
Crown, the loyalty which these men had in mind 
could have been nothing more than a name. 
They certainly meant to insist upon the right of 
governing their own affairs entirely without inter- 
ference, and to resist every attempt on the part 
of the English Crown to control them in any 
practical way. The most far-sighted of the pa- 
triots, men like Samuel Adams, James Otis, 
Patrick Henry, certainly must have seen that 
there was no way by which they could obtain 
this complete liberty from control and yet retain 
the name of Englishmen and the position of sub- 
jects to the King of England. 

That the Whigs in the colonies were unwilling 
to confess an intention to bring about a complete 
separation with England, probably came from 
the fact that this would lay upon them the burden 
of explaining exactly how they meant to organize 
and rule America, and would be likely also to 
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frighten from their party a large number of men 
who would be unwilling to take so decided a 
step, and yet might be gradually led along the 
road that could lead to no other tesult than en- 
tire independence. They also desired, if possible, 
to keep up such relations with the British Empire 
that they might call upon the navy and armies 
of Great Britain to protect them against any ag- 
gressions of France, Spain, and other European 
powers. 



CHAPTER X 
THE GREAT ISSUE RAISED 

ALTHOUGH the points of difference be- 
tween the colonies and the English 
rulers — that is, the ministers, the Crown, 
and Parliament — covered a great many vexing 
and troublous questions of trade and commerce, 
yet, after the passing of the Stamp Act and the 
failure of an attempt to put it into operation, it 
was seen that all these differences of opinion 
turned finally upon one main question. That 
this was understood in the English Parliament 
was shown when in repealing the Stamp Act 
they at the same time passed a Declaratory Act 
stating that Parliament had power to " legis- 
late for the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 
This was, of course, nothing but a way of 
postponing the great question; and although 
Americans considered that they had won a vic- 
tory when the Stamp Act was repealed, yet the 
more clear-headed patriots saw that as soon as 
Parliament should attempt to act once more upon 
the principles in the Declaratory Act, the whole 
battle would have to be fought over again. 
189 
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And instead of letting the question rest, the 
English King had firmly resolved not to give up 
the main point in dispute, and was supported by 
the English Tories, or the royalist party, and 
opposed by William Pitt, afterward the Earl 
of Chatham. So far as English politics were 
concerned, the fight between the King and the 
New Whig party, as it came to be called, was on 
the question of making the English Parliament 
truly representative of the people. For more 
than two hundred years Parliament had been 
elected under laws which gave the right of repre- 
sentation to certain small towns and districts at 
the expense of others that were more important 
and more thickly populated, and all this simply 
because such had been the law for so long a time. 
The English subjects who felt they were not 
fairly represented desired to change these old 
laws and to rearrange the election of members of 
Parliament upon a basis that would distribute the 
members more fairly among the population. 
Since any Parliament elected under the old con- 
ditions favored the King's policy, he did not wish 
these conditions changed. 

The arguments used by Pitt and his followers 
were much the same as those at first used by the 
Americans in claiming the right to representation 
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in the English Parliament ; and the Tory, or royal- 
ist party, felt bound to oppose both the English 
Whigs and the American patriots. The Stamp 
Act, repealed in 1766, was therefore followed by 
what was known as the Townshend Acts, which 
were an attempt to raise a revenue from the 
American colonies through a tax on wine, oil, 
glass, paper, lead, painters' colors, and tea. The 
proceeds were to be used to pay the royal gov- 
ernors and judges, and the law was to be enforced 
in much the same way as the Stamp Act. 

This was simply the raising of the old ques- 
tions in a new form ; and the colonies at once 
organized again to resist these Acts as they had 
resisted the former. The plan for resistance was 
already in existence. But a novelty that espe- 
cially excited the British to action was the send- 
ing by the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives of a circular letter suggesting that all the 
colonies act together. Although this letter ex- 
pressly stated that there was no desire for inde- 
pendence, the English Colonial Secretary wrote 
to the governor of Massachusetts directing him 
to order the legislators to rescind their letter. 
He also wrote the governors of other provinces 
to dissolve the legislatures that acted in conform- 
ity with the Massachusetts invitation. 
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This was a direct attempt to exercise authority 
over the colonial lawmaking bodies. Another 
cause of irritation was the seizure of the sloop, 
Liberty^ owned by John Hancock, the Boston 
merchant. This caused a riot that drove the 
officials into the fort in the harbor and caused 
them to appeal to England for protection. Once 
more the colonists united to boycott all the goods 
that were named in the Townshend Acts, and, as 
before, they drove the English merchants to beg 
for a repeal of the law that interfered with the 
sale of their goods in America. 

The situation was exactly like that which fol- 
lowed the Stamp Act, and it resulted in a pre- 
cisely similar way. The English Parliament being 
forced to repeal the Act, tried to retain a portion 
of the duties, so as to keep their right to tax the 
colonies. In this case they retained only the 
duty upon tea, a matter so trifling in money that 
it was worth to the English government less than 
three hundred pounds a year. But even this 
trifling matter would serve to test the power of 
the English Parliament to collect any taxes at all. 

The seizing of the sloop Liberty in Boston had 
been followed by the sending of a body of Eng- 
lish troops, in all two regiments. These men 
could have been of no use in a serious struggle, 
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and they caused constant irritation and squabbling 
with the Boston patriots. On the 5th of March, 
1770, one of these little street fights resulted in 
the death of three or more citizens and the wound- 
ing of several others. Whereupon the Boston- 
ians demanded the removal of the soldiers from 
the city, and the government yielded to the de- 
mand. Afterward the officers and men were 
tried on the charge of murder, defended by John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr., and acquitted, 
though two of them were found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and according to the fashion of the day, 
were branded with a hot iron. 

This incident is important only because the 
right to quarter soldiers upon the colonists was 
opposed on the same ground as the taxation 
acts, and their withdrawal was looked upon as a 
victory for the American party. 

In the small histories written for the young, 
only the most important events, of course, can be 
touched upon, and even these must be told in the 
briefest form. The effect is to tell the happenings 
of many years in only a very few pages. This is 
likely to give readers a wrong impression. The 
beginning of the struggle with England, if told in 
this way, seems to occur in a series of outbreaks 
following one another in close order and without 
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any intervals of quiet. But from the beginning 
of the minister Grenville's scheme of taxing the 
colonies, in 1764, to the real outbreak of hostili- 
ties in 177S, at the battle of Lexington, is ten 
long years, and of course during this time there 
were many quiet weeks and months in which 
there was only the discussing of the questions 
raised, without exciting scenes or incidents. 

In order that we may have a clear idea of the 
order of events, it will be necessary to take them 
up regularly from the time that the English min- 
istry first decided to put some of the expenses 
resulting from the French war upon the colonies. 

During 1764 the main events were the passing 
of the •• Sugar Act," meant to keep the colonies 
from trading with the West Indies and to take 
the place of the old " Molasses Act," which the 
colonists had evaded for a generation. Against 
this new measure the colonists objected, because, 
first, it was enforced strictly ; second, because it 
said that iron and lumber could be exported only 
to England ; third, because offenders under it 
were to be tried without a jury, and penalties 
were payable in specie, in London. 

Against this Act Massachusetts at once pro- 
tested, on the ground that she held to for so 
long— that it was taxation without representa- 
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tion. James Otis published a pamphlet, " The 
Rights of the English Colonies Asserted," deny- 
ing the Act's legality. Benjamin Franklin was 
sent to England to protest and petition against 
it. During this same year acts were passed to 
prevent the colonies from issuing paper money. 

In 1765 came the passing of the Stamp Act, 
and also of the Quartering Act, which provided 
for troops in America to be supported by the 
colonists. Against this protest was made by 
Patrick Henry, in Virginia, while Massachusetts 
called for a convention to decide upon measures 
to be taken against it, and throughout the col- 
onies " Sons of Liberty " banded themselves to- 
gether for resistance. 

Of the means taken to resist the Stamp Act 
we have already told. In the following year, 
1766, the British merchants joined the Ameri- 
cans in asking the repeal, and in March of that 
year came the repeal, but preceded by the •• De- 
claratory Act," insisting upon the right to tax the 
colonies. This was brought about partly by the 
coming in of a Whig ministry favorable to the 
Americans, first under Lord Rockingham, and 
after his removal by the King in 1767, under 
Pitt, Lord Chatham. After the repeal there 
seemed to come a long rest from serious strife, 
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and the Americans even voted statues to the King 
and to Chatham in gratitude for their clemency. 

But meanwhile the King and his advisers, 
anxious to insist upon Parliament's right over 
America, brought about in 1767 the passing of 
the Townshend Acts, which were an ingenious 
attempt to satisfy American objections by sep- 
arating external and internal taxation and yet to 
carry out the Grenville policy of raising revenue. 
We have already told how these Acts were met 
by measures similar to those used against the 
Stamp Act, namely, meetings and agreements 
not to import English goods, and also how these 
Acts were thus defeated and deprived of all effect. 

But the length of time between the passing 
and repeal of the Townshend Acts was much 
longer, amounting to some three years. There 
seems to have been not at all the same irritation 
against the Townshend bill as was raised by the 
Stamp Act, but the agitation against it was skil- 
fully kept up by those Americans who felt that 
there must be no yielding on the main principle 
between the patriots and the ministry. 

Thus a very popular publication in America 
were the " Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer/' 
which were written by John Dickinson of Phila- 
delphia, a Quaker of thirty-five, and a lawyer in 
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good practice. His " Letters " appeared in the 
newspapers between December, 1767, and the 
following February. They skilfully pointed out 
all the steps of the controversy with England — 
the interference with the method of paying the 
royal governors, the meaning of Parliament's in- 
terference with the legislatures. He even went 
so far as boldly to deny all authority of Parlia- 
ment over the colonies, although allowing them 
to regulate commerce. 

Meanwhile the struggle to collect the duties 
from the colonists went on, and the boycotting 
of English commodities was boldly advised and 
generally carried out. The Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, in 1768, issued a circular try- 
ing to organize this resistance, and upon refusing 
by a vote of ninety-two to seventeen to take back 
the circular, was dissolved, the ninety-two mem- 
bers, " the glorious 92," who persisted in refusal be- 
ing looked upon as advanced patriots and much 
praised throughout the country. 

Their example was followed by the legislative 
bodies of Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, and New 
York, all of whom were likewise dissolved by 
the governors. During the same year came the 
seizure by revenue officers of John Hancock's 
sloop, Liberty, whereupon a mob from Boston 
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rescued the cargo and smashed the windows of 
the revenue offices, the officers narrowly escap- 
ing with their lives. The revenue boat was 
dragged to Boston and burned on the Common ; 
and the appeals of these officers to England 
caused the sending of two regiments to Boston, 
while the House of Lords recommended that the 
offenders be sent to England and tried for treason. 
There was thus in Massachusetts a distinct quar- 
rel between the governor and the colonial law- 
makers, who, when he refused to call a general 
court to settle matters, formed a convention in 
public meeting and sent a petition to the King 
for relief. 

When the news of this action arrived in Eng- 
land, Parliament condemned the Boston Conven- 
tion, declaring the colonies were in a state of dis- 
obedience to law and government and showed an 
inclination to throw off obedience to the mother 
country. At the same time it was felt that the 
great centre of discord was the city of Boston, 
and so the Boston Common was covered by the 
tents of English soldiers, while fourteen men-of- 
war lay in the harbor. 

While these discussions and resolutions took 
place in London, the colonial assemblies were 
passing resolutions claiming the right to self- 
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taxation, to send petitions to the King, and to 
trial of offenders in their own country. When 
these assemblies were forbidden by the governors 
to meet, they still gathered unofficially and bound 
themselves to fight the Townshend Acts by non- 
importation of British goods. It was during this 
period that the names, " Whig " and " Tory," 
came into general use in America, though they 
had been used locally in North Carolina during 
struggles over the collecting of duties. In 1767, 
Townshend died, and was succeeded as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by Lord North, who was 
closely in sympathy with the King. 

Before the end of 1769, owing to pressure from 
English merchants as well as to the resistance of 
the colonies, it was announced that the Town- 
shend Acts would be repealed at the next session 
of Parliament, but with the exception before 
mentioned, the trifling tax upon tea retained only 
as a matter of principle. 

It was just at this point that the thoughtful 
men on both sides recognized that the struggle 
had reached a point that prevented any possible 
settlement in the way of a compromise, and this 
for the reason that the English had made every 
possible attempt to satisfy the colonists short of 
giving up the whole principle of the right to tax. 
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Thus Parliament had tried the stricter enforce- 
ment of old laws, and had failed ; they had then 
substituted in the Stamp Act, a new law of the 
kind they believed most favorable to the colonies. 
This it had been impossible to enforce. Next, 
they had repealed this, passing a law to say only 
that they had the right to tax. The Tovvnshend 
Acts followed, and were drawn to meet the co- 
lonial objections to internal duties ; and when 
these failed, the government had consented to re- 
peal every item of it except the tax on tea — the 
least important of all, and kept only as a proof of 
the power to tax. Thus throughout all these 
years there had been continual yielding by Par- 
liament to colonial opposition, and they had left 
themselves now nothing but the mere claim of a 
right to tax a single article of small importance. 

But, looked at from the colonial side, there 
was no possibility of meeting the Americans' 
wishes except by granting complete independ- 
ence. It is true that the colonies at first had 
asked for various favors, as representation in 
Parliament, freedom from internal taxation, the 
right to home control, and so on. But as fast as 
they gained any demand and the English tried to 
frame another measure to suit the colonists' ob- 
jections, the American patriots found new objec- 
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tions, and were gradually driven to the claim of 
complete independence in all but name. 

The one English statesman who seemed to 
understand their position was Edmund Burke, 
who in his speeches boldly declared that real 
independence was what should be granted to 
America, and that he cared nothing for the legal 
technicalities — •• these metaphysical distinctions," 
as he called them — that seemed to prevent this. 
He recommended that the English grant to the 
Americans anything in the form of compromise 
that would retain their loyalty. And, if there was 
any compromise possible, undoubtedly Burke was 
right and spoke for the good of the British Empire. 

One comes from reading the fine-spun argu- 
ments on both sides with a sense of weariness 
and impatience, and with the feeling that there 
was no good reason why the colonies should not 
have been independent, that there was no justifi- 
cation for the attempt of an English Parliament 
to rule men of their own race, men who owed 
them nothing and wanted nothing from them. 

And the colonists felt this. They had been 
profoundly influenced by certain theories of 
government brought forward by various writers 
in the Old World, of whom Fisher cites the 
names of Grotius, Puffendorf, Locke, and Bur- 
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lamaqui, but especially the latter. These men 
represented the advanced thought of the time as 
regards political rights. Their doctrines seemed 
to the more cautious men of the time revolution- 
ary, but to us, as Americans, they would seem 
almost self-evident, simply because those doc- 
trines were the first declaration to the world of 
the American ideas upon which our country has 
been founded and which have been embodied in 
many of our institutions. 

Of course we cannot state them at all fully, but 
in general they denied the right of one man to 
rule another, except as a matter of necessity to se- 
cure equal rights for all. They sought to show 
that governments were an arrangement entered 
into by mankind as a means to secure peace, 
liberty, the power of self-development. This 
would make nations and communities merely 
associations for the common advantage of its 
members. Except so far as was necessary for the 
good of others, each man was to retain all his 
political rights, and in those rights all men were 
to be considered equal. 

Having adopted these ideas, the colonists could 
not submit to even the smallest coercion by 
Parliament without giving up the whole principle 
for which they were contending. 
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It was during the interval before the repeal of 
the Townshend Acts that there took place in 
Boston the street fight between British soldiers 
and citizens known as the " Boston Massacre." 
Historians differ as to the impoitance of this en- 
counter. It is not necessary to blame either side 
too severely. The soldiers were in a most unfor- 
tunate position, continually taunted, derided, de- 
spised, by the citizens. The Bostonians were 
justified in resenting their presence as they repre- 
sented English law, which had no force on Amer- 
ican soil; and, after all, treated the soldiers in 
general with no very serious indignities. But a 
fight beginning between one of the soldiers and a 
workman led to a struggle between a number of 
friends of each, and to a general disturbance on 
the night of the 5th of March, 1770, when the 
citizens attacked the soldiers and dared them to 
fire. The challenge was accepted, and some say 
three and others five, of the citizens were killed. 

The excitement over this event was very great 
and led to the demand on the part of the Bos- 
tonians that the regiment should be removed 
from the town. After some resistance, the gov- 
ernor yielded, and the soldiers who had fired on 
the mob were arrested and fairly tried, with the 
result already told. 
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John Fiske, in his " American Revolution," 
claims that this fair trial shows the high moral 
character of the American patriots ; but it seems 
that it may quite as well show an unwillingness 
to bring about immediate hostilities with Eng- 
land, which certainly would have followed an at- 
tack by the mass of citizens upon the two regi- 
ments. If this might not occur to the mob in 
the streets, it certainly would be evident to the 
patriot leaders, to whom these people were accus- 
tomed to look for control. The lesson of the in- 
cident seems to me to be the unwillingness of 
either party at this time to press the question to 
extremes— to make it the beginning of war. 

The repeal of the Townshend Act, except for 
the tax on tea, having taken place in 1770, there 
followed another long interval without any im- 
portant or striking act that marked any new de- 
velopment in the struggle. The patriots simply 
ceased to use tea, as they had before declined to 
accept other taxed articles. 

In 1772 the English government decided to 
provide for the payment by the Crown itself of 
the Massachusetts governor, which produced in 
America a set of resolutions passed by the town 
meetings, reciting once more their grievances 
against the home country. Up to the end of 
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the year 1773 there was a continuance of the 
same state of affairs — mutual irritation and bick- 
ering over various vexed questions. 

An important event of the year 1773 arose out 
of the quarrels between Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson and the Boston authorities. When 
he interfered with their deliberations, the legisla- 
tors adopted a plan which seems to have been 
begun in Virginia. Although forbidden to meet 
officially, these men formed themselves into com- 
mittees to confer with similar committees from 
other towns and cities, and called themselves 
" Committees of Correspondence." Thus there 
grew up in the various colonies a set of unoffi- 
cial legislative bodies which acted together, kept 
one another informed of events, and were ready 
at any time to form themselves permanently into 
a general Congress. 

In 1772 came the burning in Narragansett Bay 
of the Gaspee, a vessel of the royal navy, acting 
as a revenue sloop. The perpetrators of this act 
could not be convicted, though six hundred 
pounds' reward was offered for evidence against 
them, and they were well known in the commu- 
nity. This was looked upon by the British as an 
insult to the flag, and caused the deepest resent- 
ment. 
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la 1773 there began to be agitation over a new 
proposition of the English government whereby 
they hoped to land tea in America and thereby 
force the payment of the tea-tax. Joint meetings 
were held in Philadelphia and in Boston to lay 
down a programme of action, and great pressure 
was brought to bear upon all those concerned 
with the proposed landing of tea cargoes. The 
new scheme of the British government was to ar- 
range with the East India Company to send tea 
direct to America instead of through the English 
ports. The Company was most anxious to do 
this, as the colonies were buying their tea entirely 
from Europe and the Company was in financial 
trouble, having enormous quantities of tea stored 
up unsold. In December, 1 773, the first cargoes 
arrived in Boston harbor. The coming of these 
ships was due to what John Fiske calls a trick of 
the English government. Tea was made so 
cheap, by taking off the English duty, that it was 
believed the colonists would buy it, and thus ac- 
cept the principle of taxation. The three Boston 
ships were guarded upon their arrival by a com- 
mittee of citizens to prevent the landing of the 
cargo. Now, if they remained unloaded fortwenty 
days, the custom-house officials could legally 
seize and unload them. The ships meanwhile 
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could not sail away except by permission of the 
collector or the governor, both of whom, being 
Tories, would not grant the necessary leave. On 
the nineteenth day, being sure permission to sail 
would not be granted, and that on the twentieth 
the custom-house officers would unload the ships, 
and that thereupon those to whom the cargoes 
were sent would pay the duties, the Americans 
prevented this by the destruction of the tea by a 
mob dressed as Indians, about whom all our his- 
tories tell us. 

As to this act, Sydney Fisher says in his " True 
History of the American Revolution," •« that this 
act was so ingeniously arranged as to lack the 
violent disorder or brutality that might have 
alienated moderate patriots," and had a touch of 
humor that concealed its true character as u a 
riotous breach of the peace and lawless violation 
of the rights of private property, and an open 
defiance of governmental authority." 

John Fiske, on the contrary, tells us " Nothing 
could have been less like a riot. It was a delib- 
erate act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the only available and proper reply to the King's 
insulting challenge. . . . There is nothing in 
all our history of which an educated American 
should feel more proud." How these men rep- 
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resented the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Fiske does not make out. 

Some justification of Mr. Fisher's ideas may be 
found in the treatment given to other tea ships 
that arrived during the same month at Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York. At Charles- 
ton the tea was landed, no one would buy it, and 
it spoiled in damp cellars ; at Philadelphia the 
ship's officers were persuaded to return to New 
York ; in New York the tea was returned to Eng- 
land ; and it was only long after Boston's ex- 
ample that the cargo of another ship was emptied 
into the river by the New Yorkers. It thus 
seems that the immediate destruction of the 
cargo was hardly necessary, since the object was 
attained at other places without it. 

Since the King and his ministers had deliber- 
ately chosen the duty upon tea as the one point 
upon which they meant to insist, and had gone 
so far as to attempt to force the acceptance of 
cargoes of tea upon the country, when this at- 
tempt was met by open violence, the throwing 
of the cargoes overboard on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1773, was an act of deliberate defiance to 
the royal authority and left the English no choice 
between either giving up the struggle or treating 
the patriots in Boston as open rebels. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION 

UPON the arrival in England of news of 
this open rebellion in the Massachusetts 
Colony, Parliament replied by an act 
which showed they understood the serious nature 
of the Boston "tea-party/' On the 25th of 
March, 1774, they passed an Act which has been 
commonly known as " The Boston Port Bill/" 
designed to punish the city of Boston and the 
Massachusetts Colony by depriving them of their 
importance both as a centre of trade and of in- 
fluence. It was hoped that the effect of it would 
be to frighten other communities into submission 
by making Massachusetts an example to the rest, 
and by cutting her off from the other colonies as 
being separately in rebellion. 

This Port Bill took away from Boston its cus- 
tom-house, so that ships could not legally take 
on or unload cargoes there. The custom-house 
officers were transferred to Salem until the city 
of Boston should pay damages for what the mobs 
209 
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had done. Until the government in America 
should report that this was done, the commerce 
of Boston was to be at an end. 

Since the English had many war-vessels in the 
harbor, the Port Bill could not be evaded, and 
within a few weeks thousands of people were 
thrown out of work, and were threatened with 
starvation. But the fact that the whole country 
was ready to support Boston in her resistance 
was soon proved by the sending of supplies in 
vast quantities into the town, not only from the 
country districts round about, but from other 
colonies, and even from the extreme South. Nor 
was this only a temporary matter. The supply 
kept coming during the whole year. 

At the same time the Parliament declared the 
Massachusetts charter at an end, and in place of 
the old government established a new one wherein 
all power was lodged in the Crown and its offi- 
cers. The governor was to appoint and remove 
judges, sheriffs, and all officers ; judges were to 
be paid by the Crown ; town meetings were for- 
bidden except by the governor's permission, and 
even juries were to be selected by the royal 
sheriffs. 

This turned Massachusetts into a " Crown 
Colony/' and deprived it of all independence. 
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It was also ordered by Parliament that any of- 
fenders who should be indicted by the colonists 
for suppressing riots might be removed to Eng- 
land for trial, and that troops should be quartered 
in Boston. 

These severe measures went into force June I, 
1774. Nor was this all. To keep the Canadians 
from joining with the rebellious Americans, Par- 
liament passed a bill known as " The Quebec 
Act," assuring to the Canadians the Roman 
Catholic religion and their French laws, while 
extending the boundaries of Canada southward 
so as to cover all the land to the Ohio River, 
which limits included much territory that had 
been claimed by the American communities. 
This Canadian colony was to be governed in an 
arbitrary way as a Crown colony, without a legis- 
lature or trial by jury. 

Against these measures the colonists acted 
vigorously.* They persuaded four out of five 
judges to resign rather than to take payments 
from the Crown. Meetings were held through- 
out the colonies, boldly suggesting that it was 
time to call a Continental Congress. In a num- 
ber of states June 1st was made a fast day for 
humiliation and prayer. The Virginia Assembly 
stated that '* an attack on one of the colonies was 
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an attack on all/' a defiance that showed there 
was no hope of separating Massachusetts as a 
rebel from the rest 

The suggestion of a Continental Congress, 
which was no more than the outcome of a neces- 
sity of the colonists for a central representative 
body to speak for them, was at once put into 
practical shape. On the 5 th of September, 
1774, the first Continental Congress, with 
Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, as president, met 
at Philadelphia to speak for all the colonies ; for 
even Georgia, who had no representative present, 
had agreed to abide by whatever was done. 

In regard to the men who came together in 
this Congress, the Earl of Chatham spoke thus in 
the House of Lords: " For solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, no 
nation or body of men can stand in preference 
to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia." 
Among its members were Hancock, Jefferson, 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and 
Rutledge. Among the Virginians came Colonel 
George Washington, Colonel Harrison, and 
Edmund Pendleton, all men of the highest 
standing. From Connecticut came Roger Sher- 
man ; from New York, John Jay; John Dickin- 
son, author of the " Farmer's Letters," was a 
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Pennsylvania representative, and it contained the 
ablest men to be gathered from the colonies. 

During this session a notable meeting was 
held in Massachusetts of delegates from Suffolk 
County, who hjid declared boldly that the recent 
Acts of Parliament were unconstitutional and 
ought not to be obeyed; that the new judges 
should be ignored ; that taxes should not be 
turned over to the royal governors; and that 
the people of America ought to prepare for war, 
if necessary to resist aggression. 

When these resolutions were sent to Philadel- 
phia, the Congress there declared that the whole 
country should support Massachusetts in these 
positions. The Continental Congress, however, 
in the interests of peace put forth a number of 
documents after its adjournment at the end of 
October. These were a Declaration of Rights, 
repeating the old arguments, and naming the 
Acts of Parliament contrary to them ; an 
" Association " signed by all the delegates, 
which was a " thorough, systematic, and com- 
pulsory" measure to boycott taxed articles, to des- 
troy British trade, and to encourage American 
enterprises in every way ; an " Address to the 
People of Great Britain," setting forth the claims 
of the colonists ; an address to the inhabitants of 
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Canada, calling upon them to join in resistance; 
and, finally, a petition to the King, breathing 
devotion, while refusing the control of Parliament. 

Meanwhile in England there was an attempt 
on the part of the leading men to arrive at some 
compromise that would avoid the war that 
seemed approaching. Among the Englishmen 
who were most active were two prominent 
Quakers, one a member of Parliament, the other 
a physician, and Lord Howe, an admiral in the 
British navy, who invited Franklin to his house, 
•• to play chess with his sister," as we learn from 
Franklin's account of the interview. 

In Fishers * 4 True History of the American 
Revolution " there is a full account of the at- 
tempts to arrive at an understanding; but 
though Franklin was inclined to be even more 
yielding than many Americans, it was soon dis- 
covered that there was no common ground upon 
which the two parties could meet, since the 
question of control by Parliament absolutely 
divided the English and the American view. 

Publicly there was an excited discussion of 
the American documents from the Continental 
Congress, which by a storm had been delayed for 
several weeks in reaching England, coming to 
port only late in December, 1774. Dr. Johnson 
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wrote a fierce argument against their claims ; 
such friends of the Americans as Chatham, 
Burke, and Fox, praised them highly. But by 
the Tories they were considered to make pre- 
posterous claims and to speak in terms of open 
rebellion. Pubhc opinion in England was 
sharply divided, but the Tories were in control 
and were only exasperated by the doings of the 
Continental Congress. 

It was. evident from the action of the colonists 
in America that few of them expected any 
yielding on the part of the English government. 
Connecticut in November was ordering military 
preparations ; the people of Massachusetts en- 
rolled twelve thousand volunteers who took the 
name, " Minutemen," as a pledge to march at 
once when called upon; in Rhode Island cannon 
were seized in Newport and carried to Providence ; 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, military stores 
were carried off, and Maryland not only enrolled 
a militia but voted ten thousand pounds to pro- 
vide arms. These men were not merely volun- 
teer farmers. A large proportion of them had 
seen service more or less during the French and 
Indian wars, and although they were not dis- 
ciplined as thoroughly as English regulars, had 
often faced powder and were far more familiar 
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than the English with the methods of fighting in 
the New World. 

The year 1775 therefore saw both the cer- 
tainty of the coming war and full preparation 
for it in the various colonies, and although Lord 
Chatham in January proposed that conciliatory 
measures should be taken toward the Americans, 
Parliament refused and passed an address to the 
King declaring the Massachusetts colonists to be 
rebels, and also passed bills forbidding Ameri- 
cans, with some exceptions, to send fleets to the 
fisheries. 

In Boston General Gage had been appointed 
in the previous year military governor, and had 
mustered three thousand troops, by the 1st of 
April, 1775, ready to put down any insurrection. 
When he learned that there were military stores 
and ammunition gathered by the patriots at Con- 
cord, he thought it was time to act. He sent a 
small force of eight hundred men, directing them 
to stop on their way at Lexington to arrest Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock, and then to pro- 
ceed to Concord and take the arms and ammuni- 
tion. Dr. Warren of Boston, an intimate friend 
and supporter of Samuel Adams, having learned 
of this expedition, sent mounted messengers to 
give warning of the coming of the British troops 
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and to save Adams and Hancock. This is the 
situation commemorated in Longfellow's poem, 
" The Ride of Paul Revere." 

On April 18th, at eleven o'clock at night, the 
eight hundred grenadiers, under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, 
sailed up Charles River, landed, and advanced 
toward Concord. But the British soon learned 
by the ringing of bells and the firing of guns that 
the whole country had been aroused. Paul 
Revere was not the only messenger who had 
been despatched to warn the mintttemen. There 
were a number of riders to leave Boston on the 
same errand, and it is said that Revere was not 
the one who succeeded in reaching Concord in 
time to collect a force to protect the stores. 
Adams and Hancock had been warned in time 
and escaped, but the minutemen of this place, 
which was reached between four and five o'clock 
in the morning of the nineteenth, were assembled 
to the number of fifty or sixty near the road, but 
without intention of attempting a serious resist- 
ance. They were under the command of Cap- 
tain John Parker, a veteran of Wolfe's army. He 
addressed the Americans in these words: "Stand 
your ground. Do not fire unless fired upon; 
but if they want a war, let it begin right here." 
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Major Pitcairn ordered the Americans to dis- 
perse, and when his soldiers hesitated to fire, he 
fired his own pistol. A volley from the soldiers 
followed, killing eight and wounding ten of the 
minutemen. Then the main body of the British 
came in sight, and Parker ordered his men to re- 
tire. The firing had been heard by Adams and 
Hancock, who were crossing the fields not far 
away. 

Owing to the delay caused by the skirmishing 
with the minutemen at Lexington, the British 
troops did not reach Concord until seven o'clock 
in the morning, and meanwhile the powder and 
stores had been hidden, and from all the country 
round minutemen were gathering in large num- 
bers. The British posted part of their force to 
guard the bridges, cut down' the Liberty Pole, 
destroyed a few barrels of flour, and began to 
hunt for the ammunition and arms. The minute- 
men, getting together a force of about four hun- 
dred men, attacked half the number of British 
who were holding the bridge, and drove these 
back into the village. But this attack was not 
further followed up, the Americans simply hold- 
ing their ground, adding to their numbers the 
bodies of minutemen who came in constantly 
from the surrounding country. 
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As this force gathered, the British colonel be- 
gan to understand the danger that he might be 
cut off and surrounded, and ordered a retreat. 
As soon as this march began, the British were 
exposed to a deadly fire from small parties of 
sharpshooters concealed behind buildings, rocks, 
trees, and fences. This was the Indian method 
of warfare. As there was no large body of 
Americans against whom an attack could be 
made, and as the British regulars were being 
shot down constantly by an unseen foe, their re- 
treat soon became irregular and almost a rout. 

Undoubtedly most of them would have been 
slain, but that Lord Percy had started from Bos- 
ton with twelve hundred men and two cannon, 
and met the fugitives just after they passed 
through Lexington on their way home. Percy 
formed his men into a hollow square within which 
the retreating grenadiers took refuge, completely 
exhausted, lying upon the ground and panting 
for breath. John Fiske says that many, of the 
British had thrown away their weapons, that Pit- 
cairn, the major, had lost his horse, and that his 
pistols from which had come the first shots in the 
fight, were captured, and now are shown in the 
town library at Lexington. 

So long as the English kept their square, they 
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were not attacked, but as soon as their retreat was 
continued, the minutemen resumed their irregu- 
lar attack and caused serious losses. When within 
seven miles from Boston, a large force of the 
Americans disputed the advance, while the pur- 
suing minutemen attacked the rear, and it was 
only after a hard fight the English broke through. 

They arrived at Charleston in full retreat, and 
were only saved by being here under the protec- 
tion of the guns of the British fleet. In this fight 
the British lost nearly three hundred, the Amer- 
icans less than one hundred, and the whole Brit- 
ish force had barely escaped capture. 

In speaking of the appearance of the minute- 
men, the English declared that they seemed to 
have " dropped from the skies." These men 
came from more than twenty different towns, and 
yet had been gathered in one day in strong force 
at all the most important points along the road. 1 
Even after the British were in Boston, the Amer- 
icans did not disperse, but held their ground and 
were constantly strengthened by new arrivals 
coming from places more and more distant. 
Among these was Israel Putnam, who abandoned 
his plow in a furrow, at Pomfret, Connecticut, and 

1 See " The Battle of Lexington," by Oliver Wendell Holmei, 
and the "Concord Hymn," by Emerson. 
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rode a hundred miles in eighteen hours, leaving 
orders for the militia to follow. 

From New Hampshire came a company under 
John Stark ; from New Haven came sixty volun- 
teers, students of Yale, and citizens, commanded 
by Captain Benedict Arnold. All these bodies 
increased like snowballs as they came toward 
Boston, until, according to Fiske, on Saturday 
night, April 22d, there was an army of American 
militia, sixteen thousand strong, practically be- 
sieging Boston. 

The news of the fighting at Lexington and 
Concord caused at first great astonishment in 
England, since it could not be denied that a large 
force of British troops had been defeated by what 
was thought to be a crowd of ignorant farmers 
and untrained countrymen. It was felt also 
by those who wished to avoid war, that this con- 
flict between Gage's men and the Americans had 
been most unwise, since it seemed to put an end 
to the possibility of reaching any terms of con- 
ciliation. 

In America the news of the fight greatly 
strengthened the confidence of the patriot party 
and discouraged the loyalists. It was felt in 
nearly all the colonies that war was now inevi- 
table and steps were taken to enrol the militia, 
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even all through the South, and to raise money 
and collect stores, as had already been done in 
New England. The minutemen gathered at 
Cambridge, besieging Boston, were of course at 
first without regular organization, but they kept 
a close watch upon the city and waited until the 
meeting of Congress at Philadelphia should send 
a commander to organize them properly into an 
army. 

During this time, however, Ethan Allen, com- 
manding a little force from Vermont, entered the 
fort at Ticonderoga and took possession of it. 
Crown Point, another important stronghold, was 
captured two days later. But Ethan Allen was 
not the only American who saw the importance of 
seizing the points of vantage. The idea of a war 
had been in the leaders' minds too long for them 
not to have studied out the strong and weak 
places that would become points of dispute if the 
English and Americans appealed to arms. 

The Continental Congress met on the I oth of 
May and found that they had something to do 
other than preparing papers and addresses, 
though they still sent forth proclamations to 
convince the world of their rights. Woodrow 
Wilson mentions the fact that Colonel Washing- 
ton of Virginia entered the Congress wearing his 
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provincial uniform, as showing that he at least 
looked upon his duties as soon to be those of a 
military man, and he was freely consulted upon 
the important questions that would arise should 
war follow. Undoubtedly the feeling in Virginia 
was quite as strong as that in Massachusetts, for 
by the end of the first week in June, the royal 
governor had been forced to flee to an armed 
vessel in the James River, leaving the colony to 
govern itself. On the 15th of June Washington 
was chosen commander-in-chief of the American 
forces by the Continental Congress, and was 
ordered to Cambridge to take command, but be- 
fore his arrival the fight at Bunker Hill took 
place. 

Although there had not been a direct declara- 
tion of war, yet war had actually begun, and both 
sides were preparing their forces, looking into 
their resources, and considering where the armies 
would be likely to come into collision. 

The British colonies in America had for the 
preceding ten or fifteen years increased greatly 
in wealth and population. They were practically 
self-supporting, so far as all necessaries of life 
were concerned, though they had been prevented 
from developing their manufactures in many di- 
rections, and were particularly ill provided with 
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arms and military equipment The country in 
which the war must be fought out was about a 
thousand miles long, but very narrow, compara- 
tively. This strip of coast was bounded on the 
westward by a wild country into which the co- 
lonial armies, if hard pressed at any time, could 
retire with little fear of being followed. Cutting 
this narrow strip of country into separate por- 
tions were the Hudson River and Lake Cham- 
plain. The Mohawk River dividing the valley 
of the Hudson, the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays and the rivers of Virginia made, as Chan- 
ning points out, a campaign of invasion south of 
the Hudson very difficult for the British. 

Many parts of the country were still unsettled 
and without good roads, except near large towns, 
and these were not passable in winter. The 
Americans also had the advantage that they 
were fighting upon the defensive, and they had 
merely to keep up an armed resistance, while the 
British had to subdue the whole country and to 
support the King's authority in the portions they 
could hold. 

The British idea at first was to prevent all 
communication between the Northern and the 
Southern colonies, which could be done by getting 
control of the Hudson River, since their fleets 
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prevented all intercourse by sea. In order to 
accomplish this the British must secure the city 
of New York, thus controlling the mouth of the 
Hudson and the harbor, and must also take any 
forts or strongholds that kept their vessels from 
sailing up and down the Hudson and enabled the 
Americans to cross the river without interference. 
All the earlier portion of the Revolution was 
fought with this main object, including attempts 
to march southward from Canada and attempts 
to hold New York City and control the river 
from below. 

The second plan for conquering the colonies 
was taken up after the first had failed. By this 
plan they expected to conquer the Southern col- 
onies one by one, and so gradually work their 
way northward. It was by the failure of these 
two plans that the British were finally convinced 
that to conquer the Americans was either im- 
possible, or demanded a greater sacrifice than the 
English would make. 

That the Americans foresaw the importance 
of the Hudson River to their forces is evident 
from the fact that Benedict Arnold, even before 
Washington's arrival to take command, had sug- 
gested that an expedition should be sent against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point — which, as we 
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have seen, were taken by Ethan Alien and his 
u Green Mountain Boys." 

These two forts commanded the northern roads 
and waterways that led to the Hudson River, and 
must be held to protect New York or to prepare, 
if necessary, for an invasion of Canada. They 
contained also large stores greatly needed by the 
patriots. When Arnold had marched north- 
ward, he fell in with Ethan Allen's force and 
tried to take command of it. Ethan Allen was 
unwilling to give up the leadership, and so Ar- 
nold, having fewer men, joined with Allen as a 
volunteer, and the two men, hastening forward 
with only a small part of their force, captured 
Ticonderoga, which was held by only a few men, 
without striking a blow. The histories say that 
Allen replied to the British commander's ques- 
tion as to what authority they claimed, by saying 
that they acted: "In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress " — which 
authority, when backed by force, was sufficient. 
According to the very latest researches, however, 
it seems that the true speech was different; for 
Allen " thundered on the door with the hilt of 
his sword, and shouted, * Surrender, in the name 
of the Continental Congress ! If you don't, by 
God, I'll make you ! ' " 
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Crown Point was taken by another Vermonter 
named Seth Warner and more than two hundred 
cannon, with powder and ball, came into pos- 
session of the colonials. 

The important points near Boston were two 
heights in Charlestown, Breed's and Bunker Hills, 
which if seized by the Americans with batteries 
would force the British to evacuate the town. 
When the Americans learned that the British 
meant to take possession of this ground, on the 
night of June 16th, they marched to the hills and 
began to erect earthworks on Breed's Hill. 
They worked all night with spades and pickaxes, 
and as soon as their entrenchments were dis- 
covered, the British vessels began to fire upon 
them, doing little or no harm. 

It is pointed oat by historians that the British 
might easily have seized upon the narrow neck 
of land in the rear of the American position, but 
probably they despised their enemies as mere 
militia and so resolved to take the breastworks, 
by direct assault. On the afternoon of June 17th 
they were repulsed twice, losing one-third of 
their number ; but a third attack succeeded, it is 
said, because the ammunition of the Americans 
gave out, and the Americans retreated again to 
Cambridge. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE WAR 

ALTHOUGH the second Continental Con- 
gress had made full preparation for war, 
voting to issue three million dollars in 
paper notes, putting Washington in command of 
an army •■ to defend American liberty," declaring 
him to be under the control of Congress, and in 
other ways had prepared for the expected 
struggle with the British, it is certain that a very 
large part of the colonists and their representa- 
tives were not yet convinced that it was impos- 
sible to become reconciled with the English and 
to resume dependence upon the Crown. The 
fight at Bunker Hill had shown that the Ameri- 
cans could resist the British regulars on a battle- 
field as well as in the open country, and their 
straight shooting had been proved by the loss 
of about one-third of the British forces. 

To this the British replied by other acts of 
war, burning what is now the town of Portland, 
and was then called Falmouth, and threatening 
to burn the city of Newport, which was only 
saved by promising heavy payments. Gage and 
228 
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Washington held a correspondence relating to 
the treatment of prisoners, and both the Ameri- 
cans and the British granted to the owners of 
ships the authority to attack one another on the 
high seas, the Congress preparing a regular navy 
under Esek Hopkins to consist of thirteen ships. 
Thus by the end of 1775 there was actual war, 
with the pretense, on the American side, at least, 
that peace was not yet impossible. 

The British King returned no answer to the 
messages of Congress, but simply sent word to 
Parliament that the colonies were in rebellion, and 
the English took measures to raise a military force, 
to form alliances with the Indian tribes, and to put 
down the rebellion everywhere by force of arms. 

When the English general, Howe, arrived in 
a British vessel, and was told that a force of 
irregular militia were besieging Boston, he 
showed the utmost scorn for Gage, exclaiming, 
" What ! Ten thousand peasants keep five thou- 
sand King's troops shut up ? Well ; let us get 
in, and we'll soon find elbow-room " 

This was just before the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and after that engagement, although the British 
drove the patriots out of their position, even Lord 
Howe was convinced that he had to deal with 
something stronger than a mob of peasants. 
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Upon Washington's arrival, despite the pluck of 
the soldiers, he found his force not ready for ac- 
tion since military supplies of every kind were lack- 
ing. The men were unused to discipline, and some 
officers had been elected by men and others 
appointed by Congress, which produced much 
jealousy and ill feeling. They had no trained 
engineers nor any regular army staff to look 
after the soldiers' rations and pay. He trained 
the artillerymen and gradually made the brave 
throng of minutemen and militia into an army. 

With this army, some fourteen thousand men, 
Washington led a line around Boston, confining 
the British to the city and making it difficult for 
them to get supplies. Gage had eleven thousand 
men and plenty of everything except food. 

Thus for a long time the armies stood facing 
one another, while Congress was trying to devise 
means to carry on public affairs, to keep the 
troops in the field, and to bring into action those 
lukewarm patriots who still hesitated to adopt 
extreme measures. 

Before any action took place between the two 
armies, Gage was recalled and Lord Howe put in 
command. Fortunately for the Americans, who 
were in a most disorganized state, Howe did not 
advance against them, and the first aggressive 
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move was made when the Americans resolved to 
take possession of the heights of Dorchester, 
from which it was possible to bombard the city. 
Making a false attack from other points on the 
night of the 4th of March, while the British 
were extinguishing the many fires caused by the 
American shells, the Americans secretly marched 
to Dorchester Heights with a long train of cars 
bearing entrenching tools and supplies, and by 
daylight had finished two strong forts. 

When these were discovered, Lord Howe de- 
clared that his vessels could not remain in the 
harbor, that Boston might be destroyed at the 
pleasure of the Americans, and that even a re- 
treat would be difficult and dangerous, as the 
troops might be shot on their way to the ships. It 
was necessary, therefore, to attack the American 
line. Part of the British attack was made by 
means of a force in boats, and rough weather 
made this impossible for a day or two — time 
spent by the Americans in strengthening their 
fortifications. When General Howe inspected 
the positions he decided that the advantage to 
be gained by a victory was not really worth what 
it would cost, and he therefore decided to aban- 
don the city. He persuaded the Bostonians to 
\sk Washington to let Howe depart unmolested, 
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threatening to burn the city if he were attacked ; 
and although we do not know the exact terms 
agreed upon, the British were allowed to with- 
draw to their ships without interference. 

On the 17th of March Howe marched out and 
embarked his troops and Washington entered, 
to be received with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
English sailed to Halifax, but simply to get ready 
for an expedition against New York. 

It is impossible in this book to follow closely 
the history of the Revolution, nor does it fall 
within the purpose of the volume. We shall at- 
tempt, therefore, only to point out the main 
movements of the armies and their importance 
in a simple way, so that the reader may recognize 
which engagements were of importance, and why 
the end was brought about. In June of 1776 
an attempt was made by the British fleet to sur- 
prise and capture Charleston, South Carolina, but 
the colonies had built a strong fort commanding 
the harbor, and after a stubborn fight of many 
hours, the British fleet was repulsed and drew 
off, returning to the New York waters. 

During the next month, the month of the 
Declaration of Independence, the efforts of the 
two armies were concentrated about the city of 
New York in a fight for the mouth of the Hud- 
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son and New York harbor. The expedition un- 
der Howe was well equipped, backed by a strong 
naval force, and included twenty- four thousand 
men. Instead of attacking the harbor directly, 
the British landed on Long Island and marched 
toward the shore opposite New York City. The 
Americans had drawn up a line of defense across 
the island where Brooklyn now stands, but owing 
to the line being carelessly guarded a British 
force found a pass through the hills, took them 
in flank on the 27th of August, and forced them 
to retreat to the water's edge. 

This was a position where defeat meant the 
destruction of his army, and Washington by night 
skilfully withdrew across the East River, marched 
through the city of New York, and took posses- 
sion of the Harlem Heights. Here, on the 16th 
of September, an engagement was fought and 
the British repulsed, but Washington continued 
his retreat slowly northward through Westches- 
ter County. His fortifications on Harlem Heights 
had been so strong that General Howe had re- 
mained three weeks in New York City before at- 
tacking them, and the time tfius gained had been 
most valuable to the disorganized patriots, as it 
helped to fill up the army with new volunteers 
attracted by heavy bounties. 
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It was during this retreat that Nathan Hale, 
going as a spy within the British hues, was cap* 
tured aud hanged on the 2 2d of September. 

On the 28th of October was fought the Battle 
of White Plains. In this, though the British 
were perhaps the more successful, the Americans 
profited, as they had in previous smaller skir- 
mishes, by learning steadiness in the face of the 
enemy. 

General Howe, instead of following up the 
Americans, withdrew his army southward, and 
Washington concluded that he was about to 
cross the Hudson into New Jersey and to ad- 
vance on Philadelphia. He tried, meanwhile, to 
strengthen the forts on the Hudson, in order that 
they might delay the British as long as possible ; 
but Howe soon captured Fort Washington, the 
strongest of these, which had been planned by 
Alexander Hamilton, and thus forced the evacu- 
ation of Fort Lee on the Jersey side. This made 
it impossible to dispute the crossing of the Brit- 
ish, and the American army, having crossed 
further north, gathered at Newark, where Wash- 
ington remained for several days, begging Con- 
gress for reinforcements. 

He had now only about three thousand men 
to withstand more than twenty thousand British 
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veterans, including a strong force of cavalry, of 
which the Americans had practically none. The 
people of New Jersey were many — perhaps most 
— of them loyalists, and Washington had to pro- 
vide against uprisings by sending part of his 
small force to threaten some of the residents of 
Monmouth County. It was believed by many 
of the British that resistance was over, and their 
officials issued a proclamation on the 30th of No- 
vember offering pardon to those who should within 
sixty days make their submission. 

When the British again advanced, Washington 
retreated to Brunswick, where he lost by the 
expiration of their short term of enlistment many 
of the Maryland and Jersey troops. When the 
British again advanced to Princeton, Washington 
had left that place only an hour before with his 
small force. From Princeton the English 
marched to Trenton, and here again Washing- 
ton had crossed the river just before their coming. 
In order to prevent pursuit, the Americans had 
taken with them across the Delaware all the boats, 
and thus secured themselves against immediate 
attack. Meanwhile, on the 1 2th of December, 
Congress withdrew from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, fearing capture. 

In Sydney Fisher's " True History of the Amer- 
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ican Revolution " there is a long and careful dis- 
cussion of this campaign, in which the British, 
with a far superior army, seem to have evaded 
any serious engagement with the discouraged and 
weakened colonial troops, and to have been sat- 
isfied with driving them from one place to another 
without making a vigorous and determined pur- 
suit. He claims that all this was done by Gen- 
eral Howe for two reasons : first, because General 
Howe, personally and politically, was opposed to 
the measures of the ministry, and, secondly, be- 
cause Parliament had not yet determined to pros- 
ecute the war to extremities, for fear of arousing 
too serious a resistance in America. 

It is suggested that they believed the patriots to 
be in a minority, and that if they could prolong the 
struggle and prevent the rebellion from gaining a 
serious head, the Americans might be induced to 
give up their cause and return to their allegiance. 
It is pointed out that the British at this timeout- 
numbered any force that it was possible to bring 
against them, having thirty-four thousand men 
against thirty-three hundred defeated, wandering 
rebels. Fisher says : •« One vigorous pursuit, one 
following up of any one of his advantages, any of 
the usual methods of war, might have been an 
overwhelming disaster to the patriots. . , . 
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The patriots had now no army, only wandering 
scattered commands. Their Congress had fled 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore," and Washing- 
ton himself is quoted by Irving as saying, " We 
must then retire to Augusta County, in Virginia. 
Numbers will repair to us for safety, and we will 
try a predatory war. If overpowered, we must 
cross the Alleghany Mountains." 

Among the other disasters recorded was the 
capture of General Charles Lee, who was believed 
to be an able commander and a loyal patriot ; but 
it was discovered long years afterward that he 
was neither loyal nor faithful, and probably his 
capture was a benefit to the cause. 

Thousands came in and took the oath of 
allegiance to the British Crown, seeing no hope 
of success. To quote Howe's own words, he 
" had very nearly induced a general submission." 
And now followed a period that it seems impos- 
sible to understand, unless we accept the position 
for which Fisher argues : that the British settled 
down as if entirely satisfied with what they had 
accomplished, simply sending a detachment to 
hold Newark, New Brunswick, and Trenton. 

The American fleet, or apology for one, was 
shut up in the harbor of Providence, and from 
the 8th of December until the 25th no attempt 
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was made to pursue Washington. We can only 
explain the action of the British commanders 
by supposing that they did not care to put 
an end to the American army, or thought 
that in time it would disappear of itself through 
desertions. This was the very darkest period in 
the American Revolution ; there seemed no pos-. 
sible chance that it would succeed. 

Just before Christmas, 1776, the American 
army was about six thousand in number, of 
which half had come from General Lee's com- 
mand after Lee's capture. They had retreated 
before the British ever since the battle of Long 
Island, though they had fought bravely on 
Harlem Heights and near White Plains. 

There were many people who cared little for 
the American cause, for New Jersey was full of 
Tories, and every day the British were receiving 
the submission of Tory families. Washington 
knew nearly all his men by name. They were 
enlisted for short terms, and many whose time 
was up left for their homes. The Continentals 
were ragged, ill-fed, weary, and discouraged. 
Their cavalry, about two hundred men on bony 
horses, were laughed at by the British and by 
the country folk, who nicknamed them " raga- 
muffins." 
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So closely had the British followed that the 
Americans had hardly time to destroy the 
bridges they crossed in their retreat before the 
enemy's horsemen would arrive on the other 
side. 

Everything seemed gloomy. The Continental 
paper money was thought almost worthless, but 
though " not worth a Continental " became a 
popular phrase, Congiess had no other resource 
than these bills for paying soldiers or buying 
provisions. 

The Americans were kept together only by 
the few brave and high-minded patriots such as 
Washington, and they hoped only to keep the 
British from marching upon Philadelphia and 
capturing it, thus putting an end to the meetings 
of Congress there. Congress had already taken 
refuge in Baltimore. 

The British thought the war was nearly over ; 
and as it was winter, they were content to leave 
a force of men at Princeton, while the generals 
retired to New York City, where they could be 
comfortable. They occupied Trenton and Bur- 
lington with Hessian troops, but these hardly 
cared to post guards — so little did they fear the 
" rebels " who were encamped, in rags and shoe- 
less, across the icy Delaware. The British could 
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get no boats to cross this river, because the 
Americans had taken to the other side all that 
could be found, and General Howe did not think 
it worth their trouble to build new ones, though 
Cornwallis advised that it be done. 

Meanwhile Washington wrote again and again 
to Congress begging for. more men and money. 
Fifteen hundred Philadelphians came to the 
poverty-stricken camp and cast in their lot with 
the shivering patriot army. Morris and other 
noble men collected what money they could beg 
or borrow in the same city, and sent help to 
keep alive the Revolutionary soldiers. 

Christmas Day was stormy, and the night dark 
and very cold. General Washington had made 
up his mind that he must show the world that 
there was some strength left in the Americans in 
spite of their long series of defeats and retreats. 
Unless he could win some sort of a victory, it 
would not be long before his army would be 
forced to disperse. He thought that Christmas 
Day would be spent by the British in eating, 
drinking, and merrymaking, and that they would 
be unprepared for an attack. 

So the American army was awakened, and 
limping and shivering they marched, in two 
divisions, to their boats upon the ice-filled waters 
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of the Delaware. Only one division, about 
2,500 men led by Washington, got across the 
river, after struggling all night amid the ice- 
blocks. They landed at dawn. Marching over 
the frozen road, through the falling snow, and in 
the cutting winds, they came to the town of 
Trenton at eight o'clock in the morning. 

They rushed into the town before the drowsy 
sentinel could rouse the Hessians, and captured 
nearly a thousand of them, 1,500 pieces of arms 
and six brass cannon. Five hundred horsemen, 
who were there, mounted in haste, and rode 
away, for the poor Continentals could not follow. 

With their prisoners the Americans hurried 
back over* the river, and were glad to find them- 
selves on the other side. They had killed 
twenty of the enemy, and had lost only four of 
their own number, of whom two were frozen to 
death. Five Americans were wounded. 

The British who were stationed near were 
frightened by this attack when they had believed 
the " rebels " to be whipped. They sent to New 
York for help. The British in New York made 
fun of their fright, saying, " Don't be alarmed — 
with a corporal and six men you may scour the 
whole country ! " 

Far-seeing men knew better. They saw that 
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Washington had been wjse, rather than cowardly. 
Robert Morris of Philadelphia set himself at once 
to gather more money, and was able to send 
fifty thousand dollars to Trenton ; for, after re* 
turning across the Delaware, the Americans 
marched again to Trenton when they learned 
that the main force of the British were not 
coming. 

Cornwallis, the British general, then made up 
his mind to capture the American army, and 
marched a large force to Princeton, where he 
arrived on the day after New Year's Day, 1777. 
Collecting the whole British force except about 
2,000 men left as a rear- guard, they set out for 
Trenton, and soon the advance scouts reported 
that the " rebels " were building an earthwork 
near Assanpink Creek. 

" Oh," said Cornwallis, " at last we have run 
down the old fox and we will bag him in the 
morning ! " He thought he could easily drive 
the Americans from behind their earthwork, 
force them back to the Delaware, and capture 
them. But he had rightly called Washington a 
«• fox." While Cornwallis went to sleep, so as to 
be bright and fresh for the next day's skirmish, 
the Americans left only a few men digging at 
the entrenchments, with camp-fires burning, and 
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the main force marched secretly around the left 
of the British lines, and set out to attack the un- 
defended men at Princeton. Before long they 
met the British rear-guard, and these regulars 
fought so stoutly that the American militia, who 
had few bayonets, began to give way. Before 
they could be driven back, General Washington 
brought some of his best troops to their aid, and 
forced the British to retreat with a loss of nearly 
a quarter of their men — nearly four hundred — 
while the American loss was about thirty. 

This left the British under Cornwallis no choice 
but to retreat toward New York, for they could 
not leave Washington's little army between 
themselves and their supplies. They marched 
back to New Brunswick, and Washington's men, 
rejoicing in their two victories, marched safely to 
Morristown, where they settled themselves for 
the winter. Here they could control the roads 
that led to Philadelphia, and keep the British 
from crossing New Jersey. Besides, it was not 
long before they captured a number of towns in 
New Jersey and drove all the Hessians back to 
Staten Island. 

These victories were not great except for 
what they brought about. They were reported 
abroad, and made the French believe that the 
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American Revolution might succeed. Many 
Frenchmen were eager to help, and young 
Lafayette sailed from Bordeaux in April, 1777, 
in a ship he had hired for himself. Other 
foreigners came also — De Kalb, Kosciusko, 
Pulaski, and Steuben, among them. These men 
were trained in the best armies of Europe, and 
they helped Washington to make his ragged men 
into well-equipped soldiers. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE SUCCESS OF THE AMERICAN CAUSE 

THE battle of Trenton had at least the 
effect of proving to the English that 
the Americans had no thought of dis- 
persing, and that even in their desperate condi- 
tion they were a foe to be reckoned with and 
could not be left unwatched or kept in control 
by a few scattered outposts. 

It also made the fact clear to the British com- 
mander and his advisers that the American gen- 
erals understood fully the problem that lay be- 
fore them in making a resistance to the invading 
forces. The reliance of the British government 
was chiefly upon its fleet, that gave complete 
control of the whole coast. By means of the 
English men-of-war they were able to transport 
troops to any point in the American colonies 
that lay within a few marches of the seacoast, 
and also because of the waterways such as the 
Hudson River, Chesapeake Bay, and the Great 
Lakes, they believed that they were able to con- 
trol most of the well settled parts of the country. 
245 
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The American forces, on the other hand, while 
they could not so easily move their troops from 
point to point, yet had the advantage of being 
able to take shorter routes between threatened 
points, which made the advantage of the British 
less than it seemed at first sight. The Americans 
also were not forced to give battle, since there 
was no vital point that must be defended at all 
costs. Thus they had in the very first campaign 
lost control of the city of Boston, of New York, 
of a large part of the Hudson River, and of the 
eastern part of New Jersey. Even their capital, 
Philadelphia, had been so seriously threatened 
that Congress had adjourned to Baltimore. 

Yet none of these successes had brought any 
permanent gain to the British cause. The 
Americans had still an army in the field, their 
Congress was movable, and could act as readily 
in one place as in another, while the slightest re- 
tiring of the British saw an advance that regained 
what the Americans had lost. Indeed, it was the 
wisest strategy, as Washington well knew, to re- 
fuse battle epecept where he was sure of striking 
an effective blow, while taking up positions that 
made it dangerous for the British to advance to- 
ward the interior of the country. 

This victory at Trenton, small as it seemed. 
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proved that Washington was able to threaten 
any advance toward the interior, and to advance 
in turn whenever they retired. The Americans, 
too, had had one disaster, in the expedition 
against Canada, under Montgomery and Arnold, 
though this invasion had at least delayed any ad- 
vance of British forces from the North. The 
British had failed in their attempt to capture 
Charleston, the chief Southern city. 

The success at Trenton, if not followed up, 
would have amounted to little, but when alarmed 
by this evidence* of American strength, Corn- 
wallis took command and advanced a strong force 
against Washington, — he had been repulsed in 
an engagement at Assanpink Creek, and then, 
while he waited to renew the engagement, Wash- 
ington had outwitted him by marching round his 
army in the night and delivering a successful at- 
tack against his rear-guard, or reserves, at 
Trenton. 

The attack upon Princeton resulted in the cap- 
ture of three British regiments, and it is said that 
Washington could even have marched to New 
Brunswick and destroyed Cornwallis's supplies 
and stores had his men been properly shod to 
march over the frozen roads, but without shoes 
they could not outstrip the pursuing British forces. 
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The Americans, however, were able to with- 
draw safely to Morristowu I Ieights. The strength 
of the position at Morristown lay in the fact that 
it was in a hilly country, easily defended, was 
near a rich farming region from which supplies 
could be obtained, and was near enough to the 
Delaware River to enable the Americans to re- 
treat to the other side should they be driven 
from their position. From this point Washing- 
ton despatched small parties again and again 
against the British, until he had driven them from 
all near towns except Brunswick and Amboy. 
In this form of guerrilla fighting the Americans 
were more skilful than the British, and during 
the winter the British did not dare to attack the 
position at Morristown in force. 

During the following year, 1777, the general 
plan of the British covered two main objects — 
the taking of Philadelphia, and the completing 
of control along the Hudson between North and 
South, where they had possession through hold- 
ing New York. They meant to retake Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point. Their expedition against 
Philadelphia was probably unwise, for although 
Washington could not prevent the capture of the 
city, Congress once more withdrew to another 
place, and no valuable result was attained by its 
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possession, while the loss of time caused by this 
expedition prevented Howe from acting with the 
British forces from the North in time to secure 
control of the Hudson River. 

The British strategy was to send three forces 
at once toward the river: General Burgoyne, 
with eight thousand men, southward from Lake 
Champlain, Colonel St. Leger from Oswego 
along the Mohawk River to the Hudson, and 
General Howe from New York northward. 
This would gather over thirty thousand men to 
the task of securing the Hudson Valley and thus 
bringing about the complete separation of New 
England from the rest of the country. 

Burgoyne began by taking Ticonderoga with 
little difficulty, the American general withdraw- 
ing as soon as the British cannon were in posi- 
tion to shell the fort. But the difficulties began 
when the English tried to penetrate the forest 
country round Lake George. As soon as Bur- 
goyne detached smaller parties, they were met 
by skilled woodsmen and fightefs and suffered 
heavy losses. The roads were found to be 
blocked by felled trees, the bridges destroyed, 
and the Americans disputed every foot of ad- 
vance, again fighting in a region more familiar 
to them than to the British. Colonel St. Leger 
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was repulsed in trying to take Fort Stanwix, on 
the Mohawk, and a large force sent by Burgoyne 
to capture stores and supplies at the town of 
Bennington met with a sharp defeat at the hands 
of the Green Mountain Boys under Colonel John 
Stark. 

When at last Burgoyne had reached Bemis' 
Heights, near Saratoga, a bloody battle was 
fought and the British advance was stopped with 
serious losses. Being then forced to retire, he 
awaited for a time the coming of the British force 
from New York under Sir Henry Clinton. But 
Burgoyne, who was short of supplies, and had 
learned that his line of communication northward 
had been cut by General Lincoln and the Ver- 
mont troops, did not dare wait too long. He 
was forced to give battle, and met with defeat, 
owing largely to the gallantry and generalship of 
Benedict Arnold, who, although he had quarreled 
with General Gates, the American commander, 
and could fight only as a volunteer, yet played a 
great part in securing the victory. Burgoyne at- 
tempted to retreat, but found himself surrounded, 
and was compelled to surrender. 

This gave the Americans seven thousand cap- 
tured muskets, many cannon, and plenty of am- 
munition, besides clothing, tents, and military 
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stores, while Burgoyne's men were allowed to re- 
turn to England and Germany, under a pledge to 
take no further part in the war. It is said that 
upon Burgoyne's return to London his account 
of his campaign did much to show the world how 
it had underestimated the ability of the Amer- 
icans to resist, and to prove the impossibility that 
the British could succeed in a. war of conquest. 

During this campaign in the North, although 
Howe had succeeded in taking Philadelphia, he 
had been closely followed by Washington's little 
force, and was fiercely assailed at the battles of 
Brandy wine and Germantown, the Americans in 
the first battle inflicting much damage and delay- 
ing Howe's march, and in the second only failing 
to win a victory because their own forces had be- 
come confused in the mist of the early morning. 

The situation was amusingly summed up by 
Dr. Franklin in the statement that " Philadelphia 
had taken General Howe." 

Thus, while 1776 had merely proved that 
American resistance was still alive, 1777 had 
proved that they were able to defeat completely 
a whole British plan of campaign and to capture 
a British army. This gave them such standing 
in the eyes of Europe, that France and Spain 
both willingly came to the aid of the colonists. 
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Many arms and ammunition were sent to Amer- 
ica under the names of private firms, but really 
from the French and Spanish governments. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia forbade other 
German troops to cross his territory, and many 
foreign officers, since Europe was at peace, were 
able to volunteer for service in the American 
armies, thus putting at Washington's command 
the best military talent of the time. 

Despite these encouraging features, Washing- 
ton and his army in their camp at Valley Forge 
were suffering intensely from cold and famine 
and from the inefficiency of Congress, which had 
left the army almost to shift for itself. 

All historians agree that to Washington's per- 
sonal efforts, to his tact, his fortitude, and his in- 
tellect, is due the bringing of order out of chaos 
and the turning of the American force from an 
undisciplined, if brave, horde of jJatriots, into a 
well-equipped army, ready to take the field in the 
spring of 1778. Baron von Steuben had taught 
the Americans tactics, and other foreign officers 
had assisted Washington in making a most effi- 
cient fighting machine from the mixture of raw 
troops and veterans gathered at Valley Forge. 

Howe, meanwhile, in Philadelphia, had passed 
a pleasant social winter with his officers, enjoying 
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the hospitality of the prominent Tory families, of 
whom there were plenty in the city among the 
richer and more fashionable inhabitants. 

Early in 1778 the English Parliament passed a 
number of measures looking toward making terms 
with the colonists, and commissioners were sent 
to America with full powers to bring about peace. 
But in the same month, February, owing to the 
efforts of Dr. Franklin and other agents, an alli- 
ance had been formed with France. This was 
made possible by the victory over Burgoyne, and 
had brought to America that power at sea which 
had hitherto been its chief weakness. 

The approach of the French fleet brought a 
change in the English campaign. Sir Henry 
Clinton had succeeded Howe in commanding all 
the British forces, and he was now ordered to 
abandon Philadelphia and to withdraw toward 
New York, in order to strengthen that port. As 
soon as Clinton's retreat began, Washington fol- 
lowed and attacked him at Monmouth, on June 
28, 1778, only failing to win a victory through the 
disobedience of General Charles Lee, who had 
been exchanged, and who was a traitor to the 
American cause. Although the action had been 
begun by a successful attack under Lee, when 
Washington arrived with the main body he dis- 
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covered that these troops were in retreat, and by 
General Lee's orders, although there had been no 
fighting except a slight skirmish with the British 
cavalry, who had been repulsed. 

Riding forward, Washington met Lee and de- 
manded the meaning of the order. Lee's reply 
was confused, but amounted to his saying that he 
had not expected to fight the whole British army. 
" 1 am very sorry," replied Washington, " that 
you undertook the- command unless you meant 
to fight the enemy." Lee answered, " I didn't 
think it prudent to bring on a general engage- 
ment." " Whatever your opinion may have 
been," replied Washington, " I expected my 
orders would have been obeyed." Washington, 
then took personal command, rallied the troops, 
flanked them with batteries which checked the 
enemy, while he brought up the main body. 
Then Washington drove the British back to their 
first position. 

Night now came on, and before morning 
Clinton had retreated, losing fifteen hundred men. 

In regard to this battle Frederick the Great 
shicwdly remarked, u Clinton gained no advan- 
tage except to reach New York with the wreck 
of his army. America is probably lost to Eng- 
land." 
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Following up Clinton's withdrawal, Washing- 
ton advanced his army to a strong position 
nprth and west of New York from which he 
could prevent any movement either toward New 
England or toward Philadelphia. This com- 
manding position was held by Washington 
throughout the rest of the war and practically 
put an end to any serious attempts to conquer 
the Northern colonies. 

Meanwhile upon the sea the British were daily 
losing their advantage. The Americans were 
putting into the water in every river and harbor 
small swift privateers, manned by able seamen. 
It was a veritable mosquito fleet, ready to escape 
from heavier vessels by swiftness or by running 
into the shallows, and yet able to fight sturdily 
when attacked. Woodrow Wilson declares that 
they captured four hundred and fifty prizes dur- 
ing 1777, in spite of the seventy English men-of- 
war along the coast. 

Dr. Franklin had carried with him letters of 
marque to France, and many vessels were com- 
missioned in French ports to aid in the attack 
on English commerce. In this kind of warfare 
John Paul Jones was especially daring and suc- 
cessful. The French fleet did not arrive in 
America until midsummer of 1778, not long 
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after the battle of Monmouth. But they did not 
attack the British in New York harbor, although 
in superior force, since they were told by the 
pilots that their heavy vessels could not cross the 
bars. 

There seemed at one time a likelihood of battle 
between the English and French fleets off New- 
port, the only other harbor held by the English, 
but a storm arising, they separated, and the 
French sailed away to the harbor of Boston. 
Still, the French fleet compelled the British ships 
to remain close together and stopped their ma- 
rauding expeditions along the coast. 

During 1778 there were a number of raids car- 
ried on by Tories and Indians who had been 
driven out of the colonies and had settled just 
upon the southern border of Canada. In these 
raids the most memorable are the massacre at 
Wyoming, upon the Susquehanna River, and 
the raid on Cherry Valley in the same region. 
But so soon as the Americans were free to at- 
tack in return, revenge came in such expeditions 
as that of George Rogers Clarke, who was sent 
by the Virginia government to seize English forts 
in the interior. The capture of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes in August, and the possession of these 
strong posts, checked the advance of the British 
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southward. But during the rest of 1778 the most 
important attempts of the British were made 
against the Southern states. 

The capture of Savannah in the South was due 
largely to the great superiority of numbers on 
the British side, they having about three to one ; 
and while the loss of the city was severely felt, 
it was really more than counterbalanced by a 
Northern success in the taking of Stony Point, 
which yielded to a night attack carried home 
with the bayonet alone under the command of 
General Anthony Wayne. The importance of 
this stronghold lay in its commanding the main 
ferry across the Hudson River, and its being in 
American hands interfered with any raids on the 
part of the British army in New York, either 
against the Southern colonies or against South- 
ern New England. 

This last success in the North completed 
Washington's firm investment of New York City 
and the English army there cooped up remained 
entirely useless during the rest of the Revolution. 

English supremacy now lay only in her still 
unconquered fleets, and there was grave doubt 
whether she might not lose entirely this advan- 
tage in the war. Though the French had not 
succeeded in gaining a victory, or even in bring- 
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ing about a serious naval battle, yet their force 
held English vessels in check and prevented their 
free range along the American coasts. 

The Americans, as we have already said, had 
even carried the war upon the high seas, and the 
victories of John Paul Jones and others less dis- 
tinguished were causing grave disquiet to the 
naval authorities in England, and still more un- 
easiness to those whose fortunes depended upon 
the safety of English commerce. 

Yet the English fleet was still powerful enough 
to deliver telling blows, and on the 1 2th of May, 
1780, their capture of Charleston gave a strong 
post of operations from which they hoped their 
generals might advance further and further from 
the coast and further northward until they had 
finally gained for the King control of the whole 
Southern country. Even if hope of conquering 
the Americans must be abandoned, if any con- 
siderable section of the country could be thor- 
oughly subdued, a claim to this might be urged 
in making peace, and the King's American pos- 
sessions by so much enlarged, even should he be 
forced to abandon a large part of them. 

But as soon as raiding parties were despatched 
into the regions further away from the coast, 
they found themselves much hampered by the 
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shrewd tactics and brilliant opposition of the 
American generals, Marion and Sumter. These 
men commanded only very small forces, yet ow- 
ing to their thorough acquaintance with the 
country, their excellent horsemanship, their 
hardihood and daring, again and again proved 
themselves a match even for the brilliant English 
leader Tarleton, and entirely forebade the making 
• of any real conquest of the region. The British 
could, of course, carry out successful raids, but 
they were never safe when detached in small 
forces. 

General Marion was a descendant of the 
Huguenots. Appointed captain in the colonial 
armies, he was colonel at the time Charleston 
was captured, but happened to be absent nursing 
a broken leg, and thus escaped capture. Taking 
command of certain dispersed troops, he surprised 
an English force and then escaped himself at 
Post's Ferry, in North Carolina, and attacked the 
British or Tories whenever he saw a good oppor- 
tunity. 

Together with General Sumter and General 
Pickens, both younger than himself, General 
Marion covered an enormous extent of country, 
breaking up English posts and communications, 
and being ever ready to dismount and fight as 
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infantry armed with rifles, while their horses 
near by in shelter enabled them to retreat rapidly. 
They formed a military weapon that did immense 
service and could not easily be met by British 
troops. 

The important engagements during this cam- 
paign in the South were the battle of Camden, 
August 16, 1780, the battle of King's Mountain, 
October 7th, the battle of Cowpens, January 17, 
1781, and the battle of Guildford Court House. 
Each of these had a decisive influence upon the 
course of the war. The battle of Camden resulted 
in the defeat of General Gates, who had been ap- 
pointed to command the Americans in preference 
to General Greene, whom Washington desired, 
Gates had been credited, not altogether justly, 
with the victory over Burgoyne, and much had 
been expected of him in the South. Gates, con- 
trary to the advice of De Kalb, marched through 
the barren country toward Camden, and his men 
suffered much from the heat, from lack of food, 
and from consequent disease. 

But upon the approach of the Americans, they 
were joined by large forces of patriots, and the 
British, becoming alarmed at the advance, de- 
cided to risk a battle, although they believed the 
Americans superior in numbers. Both generals 
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were marching forward, intending to surprise the 
enemy, and the armies met at two o'clock in the 
morning on the 16th of August, unexpectedly. 
The Americans at first retreated, but the British 
did not follow them, preferring to fight by day- 
light, when they hoped victory would come from 
their better discipline. At dawn the British 
fiercely attacked in a brave charge, the Ameri- 
can militia fled, making almost no resistance, and 
although the Continentals, or regular American 
troops, stood their ground, they were greatly 
outnumbered and were at length forced to retreat. 
De Kalb, who commanded them, was killed, and 
the Americans lost so heavily that the army of 
the South was for a time entirely broken up and 
relentlessly pursued by Tarleton's cavalry. 

As a result of this defeat, Washington was al- 
lowed to name Gates' successor, Nathaniel Greene, 
who took command. Cornwallis was unable to 
follow up the victory in the field, but treated the 
region round about with the greatest severity 
and as if he were the conqueror of a foreign land. 
Many were put to death, many imprisoned, and 
much property was ruthlessly destroyed. In or- 
der to carry out his severe measures, Cornwallis 
formed a body of troops from the British and the 
loyalists, putting them under the command of 
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Major Ferguson. This force, in attempting to 
capture some of the American troops, marched 
westward into the mountainous country. 

Meanwhile the mountaineers of this region de- 
termined that Ferguson's party should be cut 
oflf and destroyed. Volunteers came in from all 
hands equipped as for a hunting expedition. 
When they numbered nearly three thousand, 
they started in pursuit. A thousand of their 
best riflemen soon overtook the British and 
forced them to await a battle. Ferguson chose 
to make a stand on King's Mountain, near the 
border of the two Carolinas. 

This battle was a most notable one. The 
Americans divided into several columns, advanc- 
ing in open order up the slopes of the hill, fired 
at will when any of the British were exposed. 
Whenever the British regulars formed for a 
charge and advanced with fixed bayonets, the 
American backwoodsmen simply retreated rap- 
idly, firing as they went, and leaving to the Brit- 
ish the empty honor of having for a few moments 
driven them from the field. As soon as the Brit- 
ish retired, the backwoodsmen would advance as 
boldly as ever, doing deadly execution by their 
skilled marksmanship. There could be but one 
end to the engagement, and the British after 
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heavy losses were forced to throw down their 
arms and beg for quarter. Their commander 
had been mortally wounded, ten of the Tories, 
or loyalists, who were especially hated, were 
hanged upon the spot, and the rest disarmed. 

The tactics pursued at King's Mountain by the 
American backwoodsmen may well be remem- 
bered as showing in little the whole strategy of 
the American armies in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. Whenever the British advanced in force, 
the Americans retreated, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover and doing what damage they 
could to the enemy. As soon as the British 
were forced to withdraw, the Americans followed 
closely, inflicting by their marksmanship and 
superior knowledge of frontier warfare serious 
losses. Thus every charge of the British resulted 
only in their gaining possession of bare territory, 
which they had again to yield up. 

So in the greater strategy of the Revolution, 
the American armies retired before the strong 
forces of the British, drawing them further from 
their points of safety, and followed closely when- 
ever the British retreated, occupying again the 
land from which they had been driven. At 
King's Mountain the British losses soon caused 
surrender, and likewise in the Revolution itself 
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no permanent advantage could be gained by the 
British, and except by a war of complete con- 
quest, it was impossible for them to succeed. 

King's Mountain ended Cornwallis's attempts to 
punish the country, and also deprived him of a 
great part of his lighter troops. As he retreated 
once more toward the coast, again the American 
partisan leaders appeared to harass the retreating 
British, and defeated the forces sent against them. 

General Greene took command in .December, 
1780. He had about twenty-three hundred men, 
badly equipped and entirely unable to cope with 
Cornwallis's larger force. Greene wisely resolved 
to imitate the strategy of Marion and Sumter, 
and so divided his troops, putting a quarter of 
them under the command of General Morgan. 
These two divisions kept close to Cornwallis's 
force, but avoided battle. At length, in January, 
Cornwallis sent Tarleton, with about a thousand 
men, against Morgan. As Tarleton advanced, 
Morgan retreated, until he reached a river he 
thought it would be dangerous to cross, and then 
turned to confront the British. After a stubborn 
conflict, Tarleton's men gave way, losing two 
hundred killed, and six hundred as prisoners. 

The defeat of the British seems to have been 
due to overconfidence. Deceived by the appar- 
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ent retreat of the Americans, Tarleton's line pur- 
sued in disorder, only to be completely broken 
up when the Americans wheeled, fired upon them, 
and then charged with the bayonet. The loss of 
Tarleton's force was another serious blow to 
Cornwallis, who now had left none of the lighter 
troops that had enabled him to cope with the 
American partisan leaders. 

Cornwallis did his best to overtake General 
Morgan with a strong force, but Morgan suc- 
ceeded in marching away with the fruits of his 
victory, being joined by General Greene, and 
finally escaping from the British under Corn- 
wallis because of the sudden rise of the Catawba 
River, which the British could not cross. 

Greene meanwhile retired to Guilford Court 
House, where he awaited Cornwallis, who hoped 
to succeed in preventing the Americans from 
marching northward into Virginia. When Corn- 
wallis appeared, the Americans again took up 
their retreat and succeeded in withdrawing safely 
and avoiding battle. When Greene had been re- 
inforced, and his troops reached between four and 
five thousand, he turned back and marched to 
meet Cornwallis's troops, who had retired again 
to Guilford Court House, where, upon the 15th 
of March, 1 781, a battle lasting about two hours 
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was fought without great advantage on either 
side; for although Greene retired, he inflicted 
upon the enemy a greater loss than he suffered, 
and Cornwallis, unable to follow up the victory, 
decided to retreat, thus taking the first step in a 
series of movements that were to result in the 
final overthrow of British rule in America. 

For now General Greene became the pursuer 
and followed Cornwallis into Virginia and shut 
the British up so that they could not again ad- 
vance, and were compelled gradually to retire 
again toward the seacoast, while the inhabitants 
of the country rose in revolt wherever the British 
were withdrawn. Many of these people had sub- 
mitted to British rule until exasperated by the 
wrongs committed against them under Cornwal- 
l's command. 

Although many minor engagements were 
fought with varying success, on the whole the 
British lost steadily, and when at last the final 
struggle came, at Eutaw Springs, sixty miles 
north of Charleston, the British were routed on 
all sides, closely pursued, and forced to retreat 
toward Charleston with heavy loss. This en- 
gagement virtually ended the struggle in South 
Carolina. At the beginning of the campaign the 
British had controlled the whole country; at its 
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end they were practically shut up in Charleston ; 
and in the same way further south the British 
forces were compelled to take refuge in Savannah. 

During the latter part of this campaign Corn- 
wallis had advanced a portion of his forces into 
Virginia with the intention of meeting the Amer- 
icans under Lafayette and Steuben, whom he 
hoped to capture, as he largely outnumbered 
them. But although too weak to meet Corn- 
wallis's army, the Americans avoided an engage- 
ment, and Cornwallis finally decided to retire to 
Yorktown, where he hoped to concentrate his 
forces in preparation for a more effective blow. 

Washington in the North had been preparing 
an attack upon New York in which he expected 
to unite a large force of French with his own. 
When he heard of Cornwallis's inactivity at 
Yorktown he seized the chance offered him, 
secretly made all preparations, and suddenly 
transported his army by sea to Virginia and in- 
vested Yorktown, knowing that the French fleet 
was about to sail for the Chesapeake Bay. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1 78 1, Cornwallis 
found himself surrounded, by the cooperation of 
the Americans under Washington, Lafayette, and 
Steuben, and by the French fleet under the Comte 
de Grasse blockading the York and the James 
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Rivers. On the 9th of October began a heavy 
cannonade, Washington himself firing the first 
gun. In a few days the British fortifications were 
so injured, and the chances of relief seemed so 
slight, that Cornwallis surrendered his land forces 
to Washington and the shipping to de Grasse. 

The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, al- 
though it did not immediately bring the war to 
an end, was really the breaking down of the Brit- 
ish strength on this side of the ocean. Lord 
North, hearing the news, flung his hands into the 
air, with the cry, " It is all over ! M and soon after 
resigned his premiership. 

Although the British did not immediately give 
up hostilities, yet public opinion in England had 
completely changed and there was no heart in the 
continuance of the war. It was seen that the 
British were now entirely unable to control any 
part of America except what they occupied in 
strong force, and the English people certainly 
were unwilling to contribute to support armies to 
sustain a cause in which they no longer believed. 
Gradually the British forces were withdrawn ; at 
last even Savannah and Charleston were surren- 
dered, and although the treaty of peace was not 
signed until 1 783, there was no further conflict 
between the British and the Americans. 



CHAPTER XIV 
AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

THE end of hostilities in America had 
come to mean not only the ceasing of 
English attempts to subdue the colo- 
nies, but her consent to the creation of a new na- 
tion across the seas. For, beginning in 1776 with 
the Declaration of Independence and a long list 
of reasons justifying separation from the mother 
country, all the public sentiment in the revolted 
colonies had been gradually taught to see that 
they could no longer be in any sense dependent 
upon the Old World, nor a number of separate 
communities, each devoted to its own interests. 

As the Declaration of Independence set forth 
reasons for revolt that existed in the case of all 
the colonies, so the conduct of the Revolution 
showed that in order to enforce their rights they 
must unselfishly sacrifice themselves for the good 
of all. The Revolution forced them to act as a 
nation, to raise money for the common welfare, 
269 
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to band together in a common military force, to 
act under the direction of a single commander, to 
combine their vessels into a fleet, to make trea- 
ties of alliance with foreign nations. 
' Each of these steps led further toward the 
forming of a nationality, and yet the colonists 
had not at once recognized how far they must go. 
During the war there had been many jealous con- 
flicts for supremacy between the different colonies 
on the question of command of the armies, of the 
payment of expenses, of the regions to be occu- 
pied or abandoned during the various campaigns. 
So it was not enough that the colonies should be 
independent, they were forced also to devise some 
scheme that would enable the colonies to act to- 
gether for the mutual benefit. 

Though the first form of agreement was formed 
even before the Declaration of Independence, it 
was not signed by all the States until five years 
later, in 1 781. Though far from satisfactory, the 
Articles of Confederation served as a sort of 
working arrangement during the Revolution, 
when no one could insist upon strict following of 
their terms. In 1 78 1 it was proposed to give to 
Congress power to force the States to obey the 
provisions of the Articles of Confederation. This 
matter being referred to a committee, the com- 
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mittee brought in a report showing the many de- 
fects of the Articles and advising that more power 
be given to Congress. 

Beginning with this report, which was not ac- 
cepted, there was a thorough discussion of the 
need for a better plan of union ; and this went on 
for a year or two, bringing out from various 
sources excellent suggestions for methods of 
union. One matter that was particularly difficult 
to manage was the question of revenue duties 
and a tariff. Another was the matter of forcing 
the different States to contribute fairly toward 
the expenses of the general Federal Administra- 
tion. There must also be some tribunal, or court, 
in which complaints against the Federal officers 
could be decided. 

As these and similar questions received fuller 
discussion, it was discovered that the chances of 
changing the Articles of Confederation so to form 
them into a satisfactory plan of union became 
always fewer. From 1783 to 1786 all the more 
prominent statesmen of America were giving 
their best efforts to solving this problem. Wash- 
ington, John Jay of New York, James Monroe, 
James Madison, and Noah Webster, were all 
busied in the public discussion of means for form- 
ing a practicable union of the states. 
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All this tended seriously to injure American 
credit with foreign nations and made it difficult 
for American agents to secure loans or to ar- 
range with foreign merchants and bankers for 
the payment of the immense debt America had 
incurred during the Revolutionary War. Con- 
gress itself had lost greatly in the respect of the 
people, and it is said that many of its more 
prominent members neglected its sittings for 
those of the State legislatures. 

It was at last resolved to set aside the old 
Articles of Confederation and to form a union 
under an entirely new agreement — the present 
Constitution of the United States. Government 
under the Articles of Confederation was formally 
given up on the 2d of March, 1789, since the new 
Constitution was to go into effect on the 4th of 
March following. 

The general state of the nation at the end of 
the Revolution was most discouraging. As one 
observer put it, " The laws were a dead letter, 
the States, collectively and individually, were 
bankrupt, the public debt at ten or twelve dol- 
lars for a hundred" — that is, the public se- 
curities were worth not more than one-tenth their 
face value — " each State was pulling against 
the others, and the fruit of our seven years' war 
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for independence did not appear worth gather- 
ing." Disunited from Maine to Georgia, the ele- 
ments of self-government seemed to be lost, and 
we were fast sinking into anarchy and con- 
fusion. There were, here and there throughout 
the land, insurrections against the government 
and wild proposals to set up independent 
governments that should take the place of the 
almost powerless Congress. There was no 
proper currency, creditors could not collect the 
money due them, even honest debtors were too 
poor to pay, and dishonest creditors could not 
be forced. 

The commerce of the Americans upon the 
seas had nearly disappeared, and foreigners were 
taking advantage of this to get control of the 
World's markets. The state of the people was 
most deplorable. Besides the ravages caused by 
the British raiders, who had destroyed cities, 
farms, mills, and growing crops, the land had not 
been cultivated over wide areas covered by the 
operations of both armies, roads and bridges had 
been neglected or destroyed, live stock killed or 
carried off, and manufactures of all sorts had 
come to an end. Often where the armies had 
not desolated the land, there had been irregular 
bodies professing to fight upon one side or the 
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other who had not scrupled to rob both friend 
and foe during the period of lawlessness. 

New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and other cities, had been in the 
hands first of one side and then of the other, 
and little remained of their form of government. 
It must not be forgotten that there was abso- 
lutely no central body, however small, that could 
begin the work of reconstruction. The powers 
of the Congress were too limited. Washington's 
army had been disbanded, all the royal authority 
was at an end and nothing had been created to 
take its place as a governing body. There had 
not yet been any complete arrangement of all 
the distracting and perplexing questions arising 
between the English and the Americans, and 
until some arrangement was made for securing 
the debts to British merchants the British in- 
sisted upon retaining many strong posts in 
America, especially those that gave them con- 
trol of the still valuable fur trade. 

America and Spain were at odds over the ques- 
tion of boundaries and of the right to navigate 
the Mississippi River. Although many goods 
were sent from England for sale to the Ameri- 
cans and were eagerly bought by the richer 
classes who still had gold and silver to pay for 
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foreign commodities, those who did not have 
current money were unable to secure credit and 
could not induce foreign merchants to handle 
the paper currency issued in many States in the 
attempt to meet the entire lack of currency. 

It is said, no doubt truly, that the standard of 
honesty throughout the thirteen colonies was 
very low ; but it may be urged in excuse that the 
people were in absolute need of commodities, 
willing to pay if they could, and were in posses- 
sion of lands that must in time assure their pros- 
perity ; and yet, owing to no fault of their own, 
were entirely unable to buy except upon credit. 
This produced a wide-spread sentiment to resist 
the collection of debts, even by force of arms, 
and here and there, as notably in Massachusetts, 
there were true rebellions such as that led by 
Daniel Shays. Congress was driven even to 
make measures for raising an army for the pur- 
pose of restoring order. Even where men tried 
to trade with one another, there were taxes laid 
by one State against the goods of its neighbor, 
so that a farmer in New Jersey had to pay 
taxes before he could sell his produce in New 
York. 

The most important feature of this time was 
the exodus of loyalists after the Revolution. 
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Woodrow Wilson strongly says that with these 
refugees went not a little of the sentiment of law, 
" not a little of the solidity of tradition and the 
steadiness of established ways of thought." A 
great part of them belonged to the more conserv- 
ative classes, more aristocratic families, the bet- 
ter-trained and the best educated of the people 
of America. 

A flood of emigration to Canada, to Florida, 
and the British West Indies, beginning in 1782 
and gradually increasing in 1783, carried with it 
men and women of standing in vast numbers. 
From New York City alone during the year 1783 
nearly thirty thousand refugees left for Can- 
ada. 

Nor were all these to be classed as enemies to 
the colonies in the fight for liberty. Though 
some had taken up arms for the King, a great 
many had remained loyal to America until it was 
a question of giving up their English allegiance 
completely. Yet all were classed as Tories, 
many were bitterly persecuted, insulted, or de- 
spoiled of property, and had been surrounded 
by an active or sullen hostility that drove them 
from their native land to take refuge in the 
nearest parts of the British Empire. These men 
and women took with them to their new homes 
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a bitterness toward America that tended to in- 
crease the ill feeling between the British and the 
American States. 

All these things were serious obstacles to 
American prosperity, which seemed ended. The 
merchants and the ship-owners of America had 
lost their ships, their trade, and their sailors, and 
the ocean commerce had to be created anew. 
England having become a foreign nation, her 
Parliament would grant no favors to American 
merchants and laid taxes and duties against 
them. The trade with the West Indies had been 
most profitable in colonial times, and these 
neighboring ports were now nearly closed to 
them. In the British West Indies, which had 
been dependent upon the American commerce, 
the policy that prohibited American vessels 
brought ruin, causing, it is said, the death by 
starvation of fifteen thousand slaves in four years. 
Bounties which had been paid of course had 
come to an end, and heavy duties had taken 
their places. The loss of the English market 
was almost a mortal blow to American trade 
upon the high seas. 

All these difficulties were increased by the 
uncertainty of the relation of the American 
States one to another. Washington asked, 
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" We are one nation to-day, thirteen to-morrow ; 
who will treat with us on these terms ? " 

On the other hand, independence brought many 
advantages. 

Perhaps the manufactures of America reaped 
the most benefit from the success of the Revolu- 
tion. They had been kept down by British 
restrictions, and these being at an end, labor 
being plentiful, and raw material to be had from 
the land itself, the development of manufactures 
was rapid. The iron and steel trade, the making 
of woolen cloth and beaver hats, the production 
of salt, spinning, weaving, and the finishing of 
cloth, all felt the stimulation of a home demand. 
In agriculture those branches that had been 
helped by British bounties were depressed, but 
rice and tobacco planters, and the general culti- 
vation of farms, gained in freedom by the 
removal of hampering laws that had made 
markets few and the transfer of land difficult. 

Another thing that aided in the national prosper- 
ity of America was the checking of the hostility 
of the Indians in the West and Northwest. The 
severe blows received by these tribes during the 
Revolution had caused them either to with- 
draw from the frontier or to remain peaceable, 
and there was no longer danger in entering 
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these newer lands. As a result, settlers in great 
numbers crossed the mountains westward, twelve 
thousand in 1784 going to Kentucky alone. By 
1790 it is declared that there were four hundred 
thousand settlers along the rivers tributary to 
the Mississippi. These settlers, free from the 
danger of Indian attack, rapidly spread far and 
wide, working together to clear lands and to 
erect their log houses and strongholds. The 
soil was fertile, animals could be pastured upon 
wild lands, the kitchen-gardens supplied all that 
was needed for the table, so that in three or four 
years a pioneer family would possess a good 
house and farm and be able not only to live well 
upon its produce, but also to sell or barter a por- 
tion of it. Even though trade had to be carried 
on by barter and taxes paid in produce, these 
new settlements soon became prosperous and 
thriving. 

In a way it may be said that with the ending 
of the war against England the American people 
found themselves in a state not unlike that which 
preceded the long struggle between England and 
France in America. Just before the long years 
of warfare that were to determine which nation 
should possess America, the American people 
had been divided into communities having very 
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similar interests, a certain friendliness of feeling, 
but no real bond of union, and no feeling that 
they were one people in more than name. At 
the end of the Revolution, though they were 
united by a paper bond, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and had been compelled to union in 
fighting for independence and to prevent inter- 
ference with their welfare, yet now that independ- 
ence was secured, this bond of union had lost its 
strength, and instead of struggling to free their 
lives from the interference of the home country, 
they now were inclined to begin among them- 
selves a selfish struggle, each State trying to se- 
cure advantages over every other. Thus once 
more they were united only in name, and really 
held conflicting interests. 

To make themselves, a nation was the next 
task of the American people. 



THE END 



